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PEOPLE AND PLACES 



HERE AND THERE. 



INDIA, 

India may well be called ^^The Land of 
Temples," for in elegance, variety, and number 
of these structures, no country can compare with it 
in all the world. 

India has a long, long history of her own — 
so long, extending over so many, many centuries, 
that one might spend his whole lifetime reading 
of this one land alone, and then never half complete 
the story. 

And it is a wonderful history; a history rich 
in story, rich in song; a history full of lessons in 
human life and progress for those who are wise 
enough to ^^ read between the lines." 
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Going back in the story of India as far as 
we can — away back into her ages of tradition, 
long before written accounts were even dreamed 
of — we find that the people were a race of rough, 
sturdy savages, strong and warlike, and but little 
higher in their tastes and customs than the wild 
animals of forest and jungle. 

Then there came a time when, sweeping down 
upon these people and subduing them, marched 
a great horde of Tartars from the countries on 
the northern side of the Himalaya Mountains — 
those mountains, which then, as now, stood like a 
strong defence along the borders of this land of 
India. 

For long years there were bloody struggles 
between these people; but by-and-by it was learned 
that these new tribes from beyond the mountains 
were wise, O very wise ! That they could make 
spears and arrows, and weave cloth, and build 
ships. 

Then the wild natives began to look upon their 




conquerors with respect and reverence; and gradu- 
ally the Tartar civilization was brought into India, 
and the natives gradually changed from the wild 
animals that they had been into something, which, 
though still a very low type of the human race, 
was nevertheless a step upward and onward. 
They began now to have a shadowy sense of home 
and family, and of respect for each other's rights to 
life and property. 

But it was very, very crude; so crude that to 
us, to-day, it would seem but simple barbarism, 
even this improved condition of theirs. 

As the centuries rolled on, other nations 
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invaded India. Then fabulous stories of its wealth 
of precious stones and spices began to be told 
abroad, until at last the Greeks and Persians 
poured into the country with their armies and 
their ships, and India came to be a land well 
known to all the countries of the East and of the 
West. 

The very earliest information of this Land of 
Temples has been gathered from some very old 
books and poems, — written no one would attempt 
to say how long ago. The most important of these 
books is one called the Veda. 

This book, written in the Sanscrit language, 
is believed by the Hindoos to have been the work 
of one of their very earliest and most sacred priests. 
It is looked upon with superstitious fear and 
reverence, and is, indeed, their Bible. 

Another important book is the ^^ Institutes of 
Menu," in which are found laws for priests, for 
princes, for soldiers — indeed laws for people of all 
classes^ high and low, rich and poor; and to this 
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day these laws and these divisions of people into 
classes or castes are as carefully obeyed and rev- 
erenced as in the days when the book was written. 

But, as we were saying, there came a time when 
the Greeks and Persians poured into this land of 
fabulous wealth. 

Alexander the Great, whose ambition was to 
conquer the whole world, and when he had 
conquered all the countries which at that time 
were knovra to the Greeks, "wept because there 
were no more worlds to conquer," marched his 
mighty troops into this country. 

Before that, however, Darius, the great Persian 
king, had taken possession. At another time, the 
Moguls, a Mohammedan people, bore down upon 
them; and finally, in later years, when all Europe 
and Asia had become well populated, and the 
countries well known to each other, through 
commerce and trade, the English came, took 
possession of India in the name of their king, and 
have held it ever since. 
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As a natural result of all these invasions the 
people of India are of many nations, each clinging 
to its own beliefs, and customs, and ancient 
religions. 

There are the still savage natives, descendants 
of those, who, in the days of early invasions, fled 
to the mountains and to tlie jungles, determined to 
mingle in no wise with the conquerors of their 
people. 

Then there are the Hindoos, whose religion 
is Brahminisin — a people much more civilized even 
in very early times than the wild hill tidbes. 

Then there are the Mohammedans, another very 
important class, as we shall learn farther on, who 
long ago took possession of India, and converted 
great numbers of the Hindoos from Brahminism to 
Mohammedanism. 

These two classes of people, divided by their 
religions, hold themselves aloof from each othei-, 
considering it sacrilegious and polluting to mingle 
in any way; and they are veiy careful to make the 



difference between them very marked in all their 
customs and in their dress. 

As the literature and the history of India are 
so 'dependant upon, and are so colored from 
beginning to end with the religions of the country, 
it will not be amiss, nor yet uninteresting, I trust, 
if, before going farther, we stop and read of the 
Brahmins, the Mohammedans, and the Buddhas, 
getting them carefully separated in our minds, and 
so enabling us to understand the people, their 
different superstitious, and their consequent 
different conditions. 





BRAHMINISM. 

This is the old, the onginal religion of India. 
Brahm, after whom the religion is named, is the 
chief god; hut great as he is, the people do not 
pray to him, because it is believed that he is now 
in a long, deep sleep from whicli, by-and-by, he 
will awake and speak to his people. But for 
the present they serve him best by leaving him 
undisturbed in his sleep. 

The next great god is Brahma, the maker of 
all things. Then Vishnu, the great preserver; 
and Siva the great destroyer. 
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To Brahma the people offer few prayers; for, 
as they reason, since everythmg is already created, 
was created from the beginning, what more can 
Brahma do for them than has already been done? 

To Vishnu the people pray when sickness, or 
drought, or plague, or famine falls upon the land. 
Then it is that Vishnu comes to visit his people. 

Once it is recorded in their religious books, 
he came as an animal; once as a warrior; once as 
a chief even; but some time he is to come as their 
king, mounted upon a milk-white steed, brilliant 
and dazzling to the sight in its rich trappings of 
gold and silver and precious stones. 

To Siva, the destroyer, are sacrifices offered 
most frequently — not for love of him, but from 
fear of him. Should they neglect to pay him 
proper respect and reverence, should they arouse 
his jealousy by too great attention to some other 
god, or too little attention to him, there is no 
knowing what punishment he might send down 
upon them. 




The image of this god Siva is a teirible object; 
it is little wonder that, looking at this, the people 
learn to fear him. He is represented always seated 
upon a bull and holding about his neck a horrible 
chain of bones and skulls. And he has a dreadful 
wife, too — Kali — and her one great, cruel pleasure 
Js the eheddiD^ of Jiuman blood. 
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I^ow when Brahma first made man, some of 
them came forth from his mouth, some from his 
arms, some from his thighs, some from his feet. 

From this the Hindoos get their idea of caste] 
and since the god willed that such castes should 
be, no Brahmin would dare rebel or change his 
lot. The priests, wise and holy men that they 
are, came forth, of course, from his mouth; hence 
their wisdom. 

.The soldiers came from his arms, hence then' 
power; the merchants from his thighs, and the 
common laborers from his feet. 

There is now a class lower even than the 
Sudras or laborers. They are called Pariahs; 
and are people who for the breaking of certain 
laws have become outcasts from all society. A 
pitiful life these creatures lead; despised by all 
their former associates, and treated forever with 
distrust and contempt. 

A Brahmiii would rather starve than eat with 
one below him in caste; or eat food cooked 
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even by one below him, or, worse still, by one not 
of the Brahmin religion. 

A story is told of one poor starving Brahmin 
laborer, who sat eating by the roadside. An 
Englishman came along the road, and, most unfor- 
tunately for the hungry laborer, his shadow fell 
upon the food. Instantly the Brahmin jumped up, 
threw his food behind him, and flew to a neigh- 
boring shrine to be purified from any possible 
defilement. 

The priests are believed to have unlimited 
power. Should a Brahmin anger one of these 
priests and so come under his curse, he would 
know that henceforth no existence but that of 
misery could be his. He would therefore give 
himself up to starve at once that it might be the 
sooner ended. 

The Sudras or laborers — the caste that sprang 
from the feet of Brahma, are looked down upon 
by the upper classes with great scorn. 

They are mere slaves, doing all the work that 
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is done, and are often treated with great crueltj 
by their masters, who, while rejoicing that they 
themselves are from the arms or thighs of Brahma, 
never think that perhaps the poor Sudras may 
sorrow that they are only from the feet. 

And should you try to reason with these people, 
they would look at you, not only in surprise, but in 
horror. " Change our caste," they would cry, •' when 
Brahma the great Creator willed it so to be? " 

The temples and shrines built to these 
Brahmin deities, are very beautiful; human sac- 
rifices are forbidden by the Enghsh government, 
but there is a strange class called Fakirs, who go 
begging about the streets, and are regarded as 
saints because of their devotion to their religion, 
and willingness, and enjoyment perhaps, in muti- 
lating and sacrificing themselves. 

The Fakirs are a class of religious devotees. 
They delight in torturing their bodies in every 
conceivable way, that being, according to their 
idea, the way to become spiritual. 
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But there is something truly wonderful about 
them. And when I speak of the Fakirs I do not 
mean the jugglers who go about the streets o£ 
these Indian cities performing mere sleight-of- 
hand tricks. I mean the real Fakirs who have 
the power, which in these days of psychical 
research we may perhaps call mesmerism, of 
seeming to sever all connection between body 
and soul, and so to live for months without air, 
without food or drink. 

They have, too, a marvelous power of produc- 
ing seemingly impossible phenomena before the eyes 
of the people who gather to witness them. 

Not long ago I read of some Fakirs who 
were making great trees to grow out of the 
ground instantly and causing them as quickly to 
disappear. Another trick of these Fakirs, if it 
can be called a trick, is to lift themselves into mid- 
air and sit there cross-legged, with arms folded, as 
comfortably, apparently, and as secure as would 
ordinary mortals be on terra firma. 
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The story of the first Fakir is something like 
this: — Once, long ago, there was a good and 
pious Brahmin whom the gods so loved that they 
gave him some immoital fruit. "Eat this," said 
they, " and you shall never die ! " 

The Brahmin, delighted with this token of 
the favor of the gods, carried the fruit home to his 
wife, saying, "Let us eat and be forever young!" 

"Nay," replied the wife, "it is better to die 
and escape the ills of this life." 

"You speak wisely," said the Brahmin; "but 
what shall I do with the fruit?" 

"Give it to the king," said she; "change it 
with him for a fortune." 

So the Brahmin took the fruit to the king, 
telhng him what a wonderful power the fruit 
possessed. 

The king, it chanced, was deeply in love with a 
beautiful princess. "I will take the fruit to her," 
thought the king; "then she will remain forever 
young and beautiful." 
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But the i^rineess was in love with a nobleman. 
^^I will take the fruit to him/' thought she; "then he 
will remain forever young and beautiful." 

By-and-by the king learned wiiat had become 
of the fruit. Disappointed, griev^ed at the 
deception of the princess, he said, " The fruit has 
come back to me. I will eat it, and will henceforth 
wander up and down the face of the earth doing 
deeds of charity for all the world." 

And so it came about that the king, the first 
Fakir, devoted wholly to a life of self-sacrifice, 
wanders, wanders, wanders, ever up and down, 
from city to city, from home to home, bringing 
help and comfort to all whom he meets. 

Another class of Fakirs are those who are what 
are called "without the law," that is, they do not 
rule their lives according to the principles of 
any religious creed, though they call themselves 
Mussulmans or followers of Mohammed. 

The Hindoo treatment of women and little girls 
is very cruel. But this is due to the teachings 
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of their religion, and a Hindoo man has no idea that 
he is cruel; neither has the Hindoo woman any 
realization that she is cruelly treated. 

She has been despised and sneered at ever 
since she was a baby, and has been told that 
she kuew nothing, that she could n't learn anything 
if she tried; that Kali would j^unish her if she was 
so bold as to try; that it was her place to be a 
mere slave in her household; that dreadful punish- 
ment would overtake her if she went forth into 
the street, or even looked out of the windows; 
that the only place for her was the zenana or 
inner court of the house, where all women are kept 
like prisoners all their lives. 

The Hindoo woman is married when she is a 
very little girl, only seven or eight years old. So 
she never has any happy, free childhood, never 
learns what it is to run and play and have a good 
time out in the open air. 

And if the poor child is to be shut up forever 
in the zenana as soon as she is married, never 




again to look out even from the windows, it is 
just as well, perhaps, that she does not get a 
taste of freedom ; for it would only make her 
wretched and unhappy to remember the Ul>erty 
that she once had; and surely it would drive her 
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insane to look forward to the slavery and imprison- 
ment that must now be hers as long as she lives. 

Of course the little bride, at that age, has 
nothing to do in the choice of a bridegroom. All 
this is arranged by the parents, and the child is 
merely told that she is to be married, and that 
the bridegroom will come for her. 

For two days the hands and feet of the Hindoo 
bride arc stained with a red dye; red dresses are 
made ready for the guests, and red invitations 
are sent out to the friends of both bride and bride- 
groom. 

Astrologers are consulted as to what shall be 
a good-omened day for the wedding. Feasts and 
festivals are held, and for weeks even there is 
great rejoicing among the families and their 
friends. 

By-and-by the day arrives. The bride is 
decked from head to foot in jewels-^- a sparkling 
crown upon her head, as many ear-rings as can 
be borne crowded into the ears, chains upon her 
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neck, bangles and bracelets of endless number 
upon her wrists and ankles, and rings upon her 
fingers and toes. 

Over the body is draped the sarreej a robe 
which henceforth she must wear, and learn to draw 
closely around her face should she ever chance 
to come into the presence of any man but her 
husband. 

On the evening of this day the bridegroom's 
father takes his son, and the bride's father takes 
his daughter to the temple. 

Here the bridegroom is taken before the priest, 
who gives him a long sermon on the importance 
of the step he is about to take, and the care he 
must take to keep his wife always in subjection, 
and to protect her from all knowledge of the world 
outside the zenana. 

After this the bride's mother comes forward 
with water, and walking round and round the 
bridegroom seven times, she so spills the water 
that a circle is made upon the pavement about him. 
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Then the little bride comes forward and walks 
around in the circle six times. After this a cloth 
is thrown over their heads, and under this they 
are allowed for the first time to look into each 
other's face. 

Sometimes the ceremony is completed by the 
father of the bride, who, placing the bride's hand 
in that of the bridegroom, pours holy water upon 
them. Instead of this, sometimes, their sarrees are 
tied together, or the priest binds their hands 
together with a wreath of flowers. 

After her wedding, the little child-wife is 
allowed to go back to her own home for a time 
— sometimes even until she is twelve or fourteen 
years old; but her freedom as a child is over, and 
by-and-by she knows she must be sent to the 
home of her husband to be shut up forever among 
the strange people of his family. 

And she is not even to be mistress of her home 
when she gets there. O no! the wife is of no 
importance whatever in the zenana. The mother 
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of the bridegroom, or some other elderly woman, 
is th^ mistress; and the little wife is merely one 
more servant in the household, until the time shall 
have come when she herself is old and the mother 
of grown up sons, who now bring their wives to 
the zenana to be servants in turn, to her. 

But the worst, perhaps, of all, is the Hindoo 
treatment of widows. To begin with the Hindoo 
religion teaches that if a woman's husband dies, it 
is because of some great wickedness of hers, either 
in this life or in some former life of hers. 

Accordingly, therefore, the widow is looked 
upon as an object accursed, and every other 
woman in the zenana tries to be as cruel to her 
as possible, that the gods may know that however 
wicked she may have been, the other women who 
live with her are not like her, that they have no 
sympathy with her, that they are quite properly 
shocked and distressed at her wickedness. 

An English missionary to India tells this story 
of one of the little child-widows: 
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^^I have read of one little girl who said that 
the first thing she could remember in her life was 
that she was not treated like other children, that 
nobody loved her, or played with her, or was kind 
to her, and she could not think why it was; but 
when she got to be a little older, she heard that 
she had been a widow ever since she was three 
years old. 

"And when she asked how long she must be 
a widow, and how long everybody would go on 
being unkind to her, they told her it would be for 
always; for nobody would ever love her or care 
about her, because she must have been very, very 
wicked, or else her husband would not have died, 
and if anybody was kind to such a wicked 
little girl as she was, he would be sure to be 
punished for it." 

Years ago it was the custom that all widows 
should be burned alive upon the funeral pyre of 
their husbands. But the English government have 
stopped this, considering it as cruel as cannibalism. 
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But it is almost a question whether it has 
proved a kindness to the widows or not. " Once," 
say these widows, "we could die when our hus- 
bands died, and so put an end to our sufferings; 
but now we must live on and on, despised and ill- 
treated by all our people, avoided as a thing 
accursed, our very approach dreaded as if we 
brought poison in our very presence." 

'No sooner has a Hindoo breathed his last, than 
all the women of the zenana rush upon the widow, 
and tear from her arms and neck and hair the 
beautiful jewels, and her bright colored sarree is 
replaced with a common, coarse garment of dull 
color. 

In the funeral procession she is made to walk 
alone, some little distance behind, lest her polluting 
shadow fall upon the women of her family. 

Reaching the place where the husband is to 
be buried, the widow is roughly thrown upon the 
ground, where she must lie motionless until the 
ceremony is over. 



On her return home she is treated most cruelly 
by the women of the family, who, no matter how 
much they may love her, dare not be kind to her 
lest a curse fall upon them. 

For a whole year the widow is allowed to eat 
but once a day, and even then she must eat alone 
by herself. She must sleep upon the hard floor, 
be the drudge of the family, expecting never a 
kind word or a kind look even to her dying day. . 

It is little wonder that the widows often kill 
themselves to be rid of their hard lives, or that 
they hate the British Grovernment for depriving 
them of the privilege of burning alive upon the 
funeral pyres of their husbands. 
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BUDDHISM. 

This is the name of a religion that sprung up 
many, many centuries ago among tlie Brahmins, 
and that had for some time great numbers of 
worshippers. 

It was a very pure and beautiful religion 
as it was tauglit at the beginning; but as the 
years rolled by it lost much of its purity and 
j£s beauty through the selfishness of the priests 
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and the ignorance of the people, and the Brahmin 
religion again rose in power. 

The Buddhist religion did not die out, how- 
ever, and there are even now many idol-worshipping 
Buddhists in India. The story of the beginning of 
their religion is not unlike the story of the Christ- 
child of our own Christian religion; certainly it is 
very beautiful, and the people might have done 
far worse than to accept and live the Buddha 
faith. 

Long, long ago, so long ago that the world 
has forgotten when it was, there was bom in the 
^^ land of Ind," a beautiful little prince. His father 
was king of a province near the present ^^Holy 
City of Benares" at the foot of the grand old 
Himalaya mountains. 

Now when this little prince was born, the wise 
men who pretended to know the future, prophesied 
that he would some day become a ^^ Buddha " — 
that is, he would give up all thought of things of 
this world, would retire from life among people, 
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and would give himself up to the study of things 
spiritual. 

The king did not like such a future for his 
beautiful boy. "He shall be a rich prince," said 
the father, "suiTounded by all the beauty and 
glory of our beautiful country. He shall have 
power and wealth; he shall govern a great people 
— he shall be surrounded by every beautiful thing 
the world can gather about him. Little need shall 
™y boy have to search for happiness or peace 
beyond his kingdom." 

But alas for the king's plans for the prince I 
From the beginning the child showed a fondness 
for quiet and solitude, a thoughtfulness, a wistful, 
questioning spirit, far beyond his years; an indif- 
ference to the beauty about him, a restlessness and 
unsatisfied longing for a something — he knew not 
what. 

This disposition in the child disturbed the 
father — seemed rather to point to the fulfillment 
of the astrologer's prophecy. 
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^^ It shall never be," cried the king. ^^ My boy 
shall never see misery in any form; then he will 
not wonder and wonder about it. Too full of 
thought by far is he for a child." 

Then calling the child's attendants, the father 
said to them, "This child is to be imprisoned in a 
beautiful palace among flowers and trees; he is 
to be surrounded by everything that is beautiful. 
He is to be kept happy and ignorant of the world 
about him. Never are you to spe^k of sickness 
nor of death to him ; never is he to see death nor 
poverty nor suffering of any kind." 

A beautiful palace then was built for the 
prince, and around it, enclosing great broad acres 
of trees and flowers, were built high walls to 
shut out the misery of the world. 

Here the little prince grew up; by-and-by, he 
married a charming princess, a princess as good 
and as beautiful as was he himself; everything 
about him was full of joy and beauty; surely he 
had all that heart could wish. 
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But the prince was not satisfied. As he stood 
in his fine garden, or looked out from the towers 
of his beautiful palace upon the horizon far 
away, he wondered what there might be in that 
far off* sky. Were there other palaces like his 
own? other people? And if so, who were they? 
what were they like? how did they live? 

One day, he was riding along in his chariot, 
when there appeared by the roadside a man, feeble 
and bent and old. 

^^What is that?" cried the prince, who had 
never seen old age before. 

^^ That is an old man ! " answered the attend- 
ant, trembling with fear. 

^^Old?" cried the prince. "Do people grow 
old? Shall I grow old sometime?" 

The attendant was silent. "Let us go back 
to the palace," said the prince, sadly. "I must 
think of this." But never again did the flowers 
look so bright and beautiful; never again was the 
music so sweet and soothing. 
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A few days passed by. Again the gentle- 
hearted prince rode along the highway. By the 
roadside lay a youth, sick, wounded, moaning with 
pain. 

^^What is that?" asked the prince. 

" It is a sick man ! " answered the attendant. 

^^ Why does he make that sad sound?" 

^^ He is in pain, dear prince." 

"In pain? Do the young suffer pain? May I 
sometime suffer pain?" 

Again he returned to his beautiful palace, sad 
at heart. 

And now months rolled by. Again the prince 
rode forth into the world, that held such secrets 
from him. Towards him, marching slowly, 
solemnly, came a funeral procession. Upon the bier 
lay the dead man. 

"What is the matter with this man?" asked 
the prince, his face pale with a strange dread. 

"The man is dead," answered the attendant, 
weeping. 
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"Dead? dead?" echoed the i)nnee. "To live 
no more? Then sometime I may die — yon may 
die — why, then, it nuist be all men die?" 

Sorrowfully the prince returned a third time 
to his home. Xothing now eonld cheer him. The 
world, the beautiful woild, had in it ])ain, sickness, 
death. Sometime they would come to him — to 
him. "Is there no way to escape all this; no way 
to free the world from all this Imrden?" he asked 
of all he met. lint all answercKl, " There is no 
way." 

"There must be some way," thought he to 
himself. "I will find it — I will search for it." 

One night, when all was peaceful and quiet, 
and the beautiful moon warmed and brightened the 
great garden, falling so softly on the nch, dark 

trees and the clear, sparkling fountains, the young 
prince rode forth into the great world outside. " I 
shall seek the Brahmins," said he. "I will ask 

them the cause of human suffering." 

But the Brahmins could not answer him. 
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Then he went into the deep forests and gave 
himself up to thought. Days and days passed by ; 
at last, one morning as the sun was reddening the 
far-oif eastern sky, there came to him a great light. 

By revelation, the prince saw the mysteries of 
the past, the present, and the future; he saw 
the lives he had lived before this present life. 
^^ Ignorance, ignorance," cried he, "ignorance is the 
cause of all this evil in the world, all this pain, all 
this sorrow." 

Then he went forth out over the world 
teaching men the great secret of happiness — the 
overcoming of self, the giving up of every appetite, 
every desire; the devoting of one's life to the good 
of others. 

This religion, as the prince first taught it, was, 
as we have said, very beautiful and pure; but when 
he had gone, it degenerated, became mixed with 
other religions. Buddha, the prince, was made a 
god, and his idols worshipped. Later still, arts, 
charms, incantations were added, even human 
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sacrifices were demanded; and so the pure, unself- 
ish, honest-seeking faith of the good Buddha 
became lost in cruel, superstitious idohitry. 

It is quite necessary to know a little of what 
this religion is that one may understand the 
people, their customs, and their writings. 

Buddha taught that there were paradises of 
joy and glory; hills of darkness and despair. That 
the punishment for wrong-living was to be re-born, 
after the death of this body, as some lower animal. 
The reward for right-living was to be re-born in 
a higher order of being. 

Nirvana, the highest heaven, where all changes, 
and all longings, all unrest shall cease, was to be 
reached only when the soul had risen higher and 
higher in its re-births, until it was pure enough to 
need no further purification, holy enough to pass 
into its highest reward. 

The Bo-Tree, a place near the holy city of 
Benares, is the sacred place where Buddha received 
his revelation. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM. 

This is the religion of the great Mohammed, 
a prophet who rose among his people many 
centuries ago, and who in the first place taught 
a religion far better and higher than that of the 
Hindoos. 

First of all, he taught that there is but one 
God — the God, and that He could be represented 
by no images. Certainly this was better than the 
foolish Hindoo belief of so many gods, and their 
superstitious fear and reverence for the abominable 
wooden images with which their temples were 
filled. 

The one great article in the Mohammedan 
religion is, "There is no God but one, and 
Mohammed is his prophet." Their Bible is the 
Koran^ and this they believe was divinely written, 
every word, from beginning to end. 

Certainly, much that is in it is very wise and 
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very beautiful, and if the Mohammedans could live 
by the spirit of the book they might not be so 
very far from the truth; but some way they are 
so crowded down and covered over by ignorance 
and ancient superstitions and customs of all kinds 
that after all they are as badly off as the Hindoos 
themselves. 

They believe in a great resurrection day some 
time to come. As soon as a man is buried, an 
angel comes to him and asks, "Dost thou believe 
in God and Mohammed?" Of course, a Moham- 
medan, and no one else upon the face of the globe 
can answer "yes." Therefore, the Mohammedans 
are the only people who can possibly be saved 
when that dreadful day of judgment comes. 

The Hindoos are cruel enough to women and 
little girls, considering them hardly fit to breathe 
the common ah*; but the Mohammedans are more 
cruel still. 

They despise women, and are quite sure that 
when the last great day comes, all women, when 
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they come to the test of walking across the bridge 
of one hair's breadth that reaches up to heaven, will 
lose their footing and fall into the terrible pit below. 

In the Mohammedan houses the women are kept 
shut up like prisoners. No one knows what goes 
OU' within the walls of a Mohammedan's house, and 
if now and then rumors of the murder of his wife 
or his mother float out about the city, no one is 
very much interested, certainly not at all disturbed. 

A Mohammedan may do as he pleases in his 
own house — and suppose he does murder his wife 
or his mother or his sister? It is little matter; they 
were only women! 

The Mohammedan prays a great deal. Five 
times a day he turns his face towards Mecca, the 
city where Mohammed was born, and repeats the 
prayers he has been taught by the priests. 

These prayers and the Koran are written in 
Arabic; and as the people do not speak that 
language, you can understand how little they know 
what they are saying when they pray. 
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These prayers, and page after page of the 
Arabic Koran, the little Mohannnedan children are 
made to learn when they are only six or seven 
years old. 

Poor little children! if they cannot learn these 
words, which, of conrse, mean nothing to them, 
being in an nnknown langnage, they are beaten, 
and ponnded, and often tortured most cruelly. 

The Mohammedan prays upon a little square of 
cloth called the prayer-carpet; and if he is a very 
pious Mohammedan, he carries this carpet with him 
everywhere he goes. 

In India it is not an uncommon thing to see 
a Mohammedan rush out from the cars at the 
stations, spread his carpet, mutter hurriedly through 
his prayei's, and rush back again before the 
cars have started on. 

The Mohammedan holy day is Friday. On 
that day he goes to service at the mosque, where, 
after washing his hands and feet in the temple, 
he says his prayers and then goes back to his work. 
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their faces towards Mecca. N^ow a great black 
cloth is thrown over their heads, a long chapter 
from the Koran is read to them, and the marriage 
ceremony is over. 

Poor little bride! Often only a mere child, 
she is now doomed to perpetual imprisonment in 
her home. She may henceforth go not even to 
the mosque ; for a mosque would be polluted should 
a woman enter it. 

She must not go forth into the street, for 
that would be bold; there is no place for her but 
her own rooms, closely imprisoned within the 
walls of her own house. 

In describing these customs of both Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, I am glad, at the end, to be 
able to tell you, that, due to the civilizing influence 
of European nations now in India, all these absurd 
restrictions are giving way. 

Women and little girls are being treated less 
cruelly, are being allowed more privileges, and per- 
mitted in some localities to learn to read and write. 
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Superstition and ignoraneo are disappearing'; 
the home life is becoming hettL'i"; as the mothers 
are allowed to grow more intelhgent, the children 
are bix>ught up nioiv wisely, and in oveiy way the 
native Hindoo and the native Mohammedan are 
coming up into civilization and freedom. 
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HOW INDIA CAME TO BELONG TO 

ENGLAND. 

Nearly two hundred years ago, after England 
had lost her possessions in America through the 
Revolutionary war, she turned her attention espec- 
ially to this rich old country of India. 

Now, for a long, long time, India and the 
large islands in the Indian Ocean had been the 
Mecca for merchants and traders from all European 
countries. You remember in the days of Columbus 
it was always a short route to India that he and all 
other voyagers were searching for. 

England was no more then than now inclined 
eo allow any good thing to pass by without having 
her share in it. Accordingly English merchants 
established trading-posts at Calcutta, and soon a 
flourishing trade sprang up between the English 
and the people of India. 

Nor was that all. Soon a great company 
of English merchants banded together, forming 
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the East India Company. This company received 
from the government grants that soon gave it the 
^^ monopoly of trade," as it is called in India. That 
is, all other English merchants were barred out 
from trading in India, and this company controlled 
the whole. 

Soon the East India Comi)any had built great 
ware-houses and forts; had taken possession of 
great tracts of land along the shores; had made 
settlements; had built great ships, and at last had 
established an army to defend these settlements, 
and, as it afterwards proved, to make conquest 
of the country. 

Gradually other countries and the natives 
themselves began to realize that England was, 
indeed, getting control in India, not only of the 
trade but of the whole country itself. 

Rebellion followed, but England's grasp on 
India was now far too firm ; moreover it grew firmer 
and firmer, until now, as we all know, India belongs 
to Eng*land^ is ruled over by an English Governor- 
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General, and over all stands Queen Yietoria, whose 
title is not only Queen of England, but also Empress 
of India. 

The East India Company was disbanded only 
a few years ago, and the East Indian trade is now 
under the English government. 

The government in India is very nearly a pure 
despotism — that is, the Governor-General, except 
for such limits as are put upon him by the English 
government, has almost entire control of India — 
he may do very nearly whatever his own wish may 
prompt him to do, whether agreeable to the natives 
or not, whether for their good or not, whether just 
and honorable, or ciniel and tyrannical. 

Indeed, over the two hundred million native 
Hindoos he reigns as absolutely as ever the Czar of 
Russia has ruled over the Russians. 

Sometimes the Governor-General, given such 
absolute power, has greatly wronged the native 
people through selfish interests, or love of authority, 
or through lack of understanding of the natives, 
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with their strange eustoms and their strange 
ideas. 

India is divided into various provinces, over 
which are governors, who report the affairs of their 
provinces to the Governor-dreneral, and receive 
their authonty from him. 

The income from this country is enormous — 
more than two hunch'ed and fifty millions a year. 
From opium, which is made from the juice of the 
poppy, there is alone an income of over forty-five 
millions a year; and from salt, an income of over 
twenty-five millions a year. If you remember this, 
you will have no fear of forgetting what the 
geography calls ^^ the chief i)roductions and exports 
of India." 

The religions of these natives are strange 
indeed — some of the customs even barbarous and 
cruel in the extreme. For example, when the 
English took possession of the country, these 
natives were in the habit of burning the w^idows 
as a part of the funeral ceremony over their dead 
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husbands. And it was a common custom to throw 
the Httle Hindoo babies into the river < 
offering to their gods. 




The Enghsh government has never interfered 
with the religion of the country except to prohibit 
such customs as are, like these, so barbarous and 
inhuman. Beyond this, the natives are allowed 
perfect freedom in the exercise of their religious 
rites. 
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Now, however, efforts are being made to bring* 
up some of the poor little Hindoo children to a better 
form of worship, and to understand something 
of the true religion of the Bible. 

A number of missionaries have gone there from 
England, and from this country also, and have 
formed schools in India where the children can 
be taught to read and write and learn something 
of other countries. 

In the picture you see them as they sit in 
a circle on the ground, Hindoo fashion, and listen 
attentively to the teacher's words. 

Besides the great English army stationed in 
India there is an army of natives over whom are 
English officers. Then, too, there are many native 
rulers, kings and princes, who are allowed to live in 
great luxury and ease, and to even hold their 
old power over their people — although the power, 
in reality, is but a power in name; for they can 
do nothing except with the permission of the 
Governor, and they know, only too well, that their 
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positions are held only so long as there is perfect 
submission, on their part, to the English power. 

These native rulers, or Rajahs, as they are 
called, are looked upon with great reverence by the 
native people under them, and you may be sure they 
are careful enough to conceal from their ignorant, 
superstitious subjects their own slavery to the 
English. 

These Rajahs, or native princes, are very proud 
of their noble families, and of their long line of 
ancestry. 

The stoiy of their origin as rulers over the 
people is as follows: One day the Brahmin who 
afterward was to become their Rajah was out 
hunting. Running, breathless, after his prey, a 
great fly went down his throat, strangling him, 
and causing him such pain that he lay down in the 
forest writhing with agony. 

Just then a Fakir came to him and said, 
" Prince, why dost thou groan. I will heal thee." 
And so saying, he cut a piece from the ear of a 
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COW browsing near, tied a string to it, and bade 
the prince swallow it. 

He did so; the fly, evidently as ill at ease in 
the prince's wind-pipe as was the good prince 
himself, seized upon the piece of cow's ear, and 
the Fakir drew him forth. 

The prince overjoyed with his rescue, (or 
perhaps I should say the fly's rescue), demanded 
that the Fakir should tell him what it was he had 
let down his throat. Now the cow is a sacred 
animal among the Brahmins, and the Fakir would 
much rather have kept his secret; but the prince 
insisted and the Fakir was forced to tell the truth. 

Alas for the prince! horrified at having had in 
his human throat a piece of the ear of a holy 
animal, and knowing that punishment certainly 
awaited him, he resolved to die. 

"Bring me," said he, "melted lead; I would 
live no longer ! " 

Filled with grief his friends crowded around 
him; but all unmoved by their tears, he raised the 
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cup of melted lead to his lips. He drank; but lo, 
as the liquid passed into his mouth, and down his 
throat (that mouth and throat in which had been the 
ear of the sacred cow), it changed into a draught 
of the coolest, clearest, sweetest water. 

The prince, instead of falling dead at the feet 
of his friends, stood more erect than ever, astonished, 
even frightened, at the miracle performed upon him. 

^^ The meaning of this," said the Fakir, ^^ is that 
henceforth thou shalt be a leader of the people — 
thou and thy descendants after thee." 

Thus the prince became the first Rajah; and 
he, and his sons, and his sons' sons have been held 
forever since in deepest reverence by the people. 

The palaces of these Rajahs are very beautiful, 
some of them more like j^alaces of fairy tahis than 
like dwellings of men and women. 

The high walls are dotted with little grated 
windows, cut from precious stones, above which are 
sparkling domes and towers, and long galleries 
of pure white marble. 



The ■walls are hung with rai-e draperies, 
pictures and curiosities, and rare gems everywhere 
are scattered about; and at the palace of the "Kajah 
of the Fly" ai-e portraits of all the Kajahs down to 
Sambo Sing, the Rajah of to-day. 

By the side of each portrait is a painting, 
illustrating some great deed in the life of the 
prince, whose portrait is near at hand; thus, very 
easily, and with questions, the visitor may read the 
wonderful history of the line of Rajah Princes. 
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THE SEPOY REBELLION. 

You remember we read of the army of natives 
who served under British officers, l^ow these 
natives were tall, straight, well-formed soldiers, 
excellently trained — the pride of the British army. 
There were thousands and thousands of them, — 
far more, indeed, than there were of English 
soldiers. 

When these natives heard of the Crimean War 
which England had just been carrying on with 
Russia, and knew how terrible had been the loss 
of men on the English side, they began to plan 
an attack upon the English rule in India. 

" Now is our time," reasoned they, " to strike 
for liberty, to throw off this English power over us. 
England, crippled as she is by such great losses, will 
not be able to send help to her soldiers here, and 
we can easily with our great numbers subdue the 
army." 
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Accordingly the r(^l)olli()n of the Sepoys, that 
is, the rebellion of the native soldiers, l^egan. 

It was a fearfnl struggle, a brutal, bloody 
conflict. The massacre of Cawnpore has been 
truly called the blackest cnme in human history. 

The attack began early in the morning. The 
English people, having not the slightest suspicion 
of any such attack from the Sepoys, were sleeping 
soinidlv in their own houses. 

Suddenly, without a moment's waniing, arose 
the shouts and clamor of thci Sepoy soldiers. 
Houses were broken open, and the people were 
dragged foi-th to be killed by shot, or sword, 
or knife. Merciless were the enraged Sepoys 
against both men and women, and even the little 
children. 

For one whole long week the terrible massacre 
went on. The Sepoy soldiers, Nana Sahib at their 
head, exulting in their success, carried their horrible 
warfare from place to place. 

But a day of reckoning was at hand. General 
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Havelock, and Sir Colin Campbell, marching to the 
relief of the English at Lncknow, routed the 
Sepoys and at last brought to an end this most 
brutal warfare. 

At one time at the massacre of Cawnpore, men 
women, and children, the dead and living, were 
thrown down into a deep, deep well, ever after 
called the ^^ w^ell of horrors." Around it since has 
been built a beautiful shnne on which is this 
inscription : 

^^ Sacred to the memory of the great company 
of men, women, and children, cruelly massacred 
near this spot by the rebel, Xana Sahib, and thrown, 
the dying with the dead, into the well beneath, on 
the 15th day of July, 1857." 

It was in this rebellion that the practice of 
^^ blowing men from guns " began. This practice, 
brutal in itself, was first commenced by the Sepoys 
themselves. The British soldiers took it up later in 
the rebellion, but only in self protection. 

'No one thing, perhaps, helped as this did to 
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subdue the rebellion and bi-in«: the Sepoys to terms 
of peace; for to the Sepoy, a mutilated body, a body 
scattered to the winds beyond all possibility of 
recovery, was a most hoi-rible thing, inasmuch as 
for such there could be no funeral ceremony. 

And, according to their superstitious religion, 
a dead body over which no funeral ceremony 
could be perfonncd, could have no happy transmi- 
gration, but was doomed to wander forever, a 
miserable ghost, up and down the face of the earth. 

But all this wjis long ago, and before the 
English were as established in power in India as 
they are now. 

Since then, great changes have been brought 
about throughout the entire country, where once 
there were tropical forests, now cities have sprung 
up; factories have been built; and everywhere 
trade is carried on in India, as in England itself. 

The very lions and tigers have been driven from 
their jungles; and through their ancient lairs, the 
locomotive shrieks, and puffs and smokes ; for now, 



there are in India miles on miles of railroad extend- 
ing in all directions. One can travel by rail from 
Tutieorin, a town at the point of the Indian 
peninsula, to the vevy northern frontier. 

From city to city, one can ti-avel by rail from 
Calcutta to Benares; from Benares to Cawnpore; 
from Cawnpore t<» Delhi. 

At the foot of the wonderful Himalayas, the 
highest mountain.s in the woi-ld, is a railroad as well 
laid and as well conducted as any you will find in 
your own country. 

These railroads have cost an immense amount 
of money; but you can readily see of what gi"eat 
value they must be to the coimtry in their aid to 
commerce. 
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BOMBAY. 

And now we are ready for a flight across the 
country, from city to city. 

One of the chief cities of Hindostan, or British 
India, as it is called now, owned by Great Britain, 
is Bombay. 

It is one of three great ports, and is therefore 
a busy city^ filled with people of all kinds eagerly 
carrying on their trade. 

Down in the business part of the city the 
streets are dark and narrow, crowded and dirty. 
But farther up from the wharves, on Malabar Hill, 
are beautiful parks, pretty avenues, with artistic 
little villas and wonderful gardens belonging to the 
English residents, the merchants and the officers. 

Along the shore is a fine drive for many miles. 
On one side is the bright, sparkling sea, and on the 
other the rich, dense foliage, such as is seen only 
in these warm, tropical countries. 
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Sometimes the fangs of these serpents have 
been destroyed and they are thus harmless ; hut the 
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genuine "serpent charmer" controls his serpent, 
fangs and all, and the serpent, used to hiw master, 
need to exhibithig himself, seems kindly disposed 
enough towards both his mastei" and his audience. 
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These serpent chai-mers play upon flute-like 
pipes and sing strange songs to the serpents. 
Perhaps the serpent is soothed by this strange 
music; perhaps he likes it; at any rate, under its 
influence, lie grows very quiet, very mild, and seems 
more than willing to twist and writhe, stand up and 
lie down, just as his master sees fit to command him. 
Music indeed, " hath a charm." 

Mr. Butterworth, who has written such charm- 
ing Zig-Zags for you children, has, in his book on 
India, the following song of the serpent charaier: 

Come forth, O snake, 

O glittering snake 

O shining, fiery, deadly snake ! 

Dance to the music that we make ; 

Our sweet song hear 

Our sweet song hear 

Blown on the ground so full and clear. 

O friendly snake, come forth to-day ! 
Enchanting airs our pipes shall play ; 
Taste the warm new milk while we play ; 

Come, be our guest. 

With fangs at rest. 
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Under such perfect control are these reptiles, 
that the juggler has only to pass his hand lightly 
over their bodies and they become tame at onpe. It 
is said that some of the Hindoos keep these tamed 
cobras about their houses and gardens for 
protection, much as we, in our country, keep 
watch-dogs. Strange protectors, are they not ? 

But sometimes these cobras are not as perfectly 
tamed as their masters think. A story is told of an 
Englishman in India, who once saw one of these 
poisonous cobras at the bottom of a dry well, and 
being curious to have a close view of the reptile 
without incurring any danger, sent for some snake 
charmers. Two of them descended into the well 
by means of a rope, when they found the cobra had 
hidden among the stone-work. 

One of them then began playing on his pipe, 
while the other stood with a rod in his hand, at 
one end of which was a noose of horse-hair, ready 
to slip over the serpent's head as soon as he 
moved. The music went on for half an hour, 
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the serpent lying still all the time as if it were 
asleep. 

Suddenly it lifted its head, over which the 
noose was quickly thrown, and the creature drawn 
out of the well. 

The charmer then slipped off the noose, when 
the cobra began darting about, making the 
spectators fly in all directions, the whole scene 
having very much the appearance of grown-up 
children at ])lay, for everybody who escaped being 
bitten looked ui)on the affair as very great fun. 

Whenever the serpent lifted his head, and 
appeared preparing to pounce on some one, the 
charmer put to his mouth his musical instrument, 
a few notes of which were sufficient to prevent 
further mischief, for then the serpent became quite 
still, listening to the music, and moving its head 
as if keeping time. 

This serpent seems to have been such a hand- 
some fellow that the charmer begged he might have 
the creature for his own. As no one else dared go 
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near the reptile, the man took him home, and tamecj 
him, as he thought, completely; but one day the 
soldier was told that Mr. Cobra had turned upon his 
master and had killed him. 

Beside these snake charmers, there are to be 
seen in Bombay, at every corner, if it chance to 
be a hoHday, professional jugglers. 

It is truly wonderful what these tricksters can 
do, 01* seem to do. Sword-swallowing, for example, 
is one. of their favorite performances. 

Taking a straight sword, the edge blunted, 
luckily for the performer, they can actually push 
the blade down their throats till nothing but the 
haft is to be seen. 

Then, too, it is wonderful how these jugglers 
toss and catch ten or twelve balls at a time, never 
letting one fall to the ground. 

Another performance is the swallowing and 
drawing out from their throats yards of ii*on chain; 
another, producing from their throats all sorts of 
articles, such as tops, shells, and spoons. 
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Indeed, swallowing tricks seem in greatest 
abundance; but one very pretty trick is the egg 
dance. 

This is peformed always by a young girl- 
juggler, who, dressed very prettily in a bright- 
colored waist and a short skirt, her arms and 
ankles decorated with bangles and rings and bells, 
fixes upon her head a willow wheel, upon which 
are little threads, at the ends of which are slip- 
nooses, kept open by little glass beads. 

The young girl, as the music strikes up, steps 
forward and begins her dance. In a moment, she 
seizes an egg from her basket, puts it into the 
slip-noose, and sets the wheel spinning around her 
head. 

In another moment another egg is fastened 
to another thread; then another, and another, till at 
last every thread has an egg in its noose. 

This done, she dances faster and faster, and the 
eggs spin faster and faster, until they make one 
white line or halo around the dancer's head. It is 
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wonderful how she can do this, never losing her 

time, nevi4* making one nns-ste]). 

But slie is well-trained ; and seldom any mistake 

marks her performance. The eggs swing smoothly 

round and round until at last, from sheer exhaustion 
and want of l)i'eath, the danc er sinks to the ground 

and the performance is over. 

Jiut we nuist not leave the city of Bombay with 
the impression that snake-charmers and jugglers are 
all the city has of interest. Let us make an 
excursion (all visitors to Bcmibay do this) to the 
f anions caves of Elephanta. 

Ycm will hii*e a steam-launch for this excur- 
sion; for Elephanta is (me of the islands a few 
miles out from Bombay. 

The voyage will be delightful; for the air 
in India is solt, and the ocean breezes full of life. 

Now we have reached the landing, a long 
narrow pier from which a stone pathway leads to 
the caves. 

You must buy your tickets of admission, and 
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provide yourself with a guide-book; then you 
will be able to understaud what the figures, the 
shrines, and the inscriptions all mean. 

Three massive columns cut out of solid rock 
divide the entrance and support a great over-hang- 
ing cliff. The cave is a hundred and thirty feet 
deep, and is hollowed out from solid rock, huge 
columns being left here and there to support the 
roof. 

As you enter this cave, facing you is a colossal 
cutting of the Hindoo Trinity, lirahma, Yishnu, and 
Siva; one face calm and benevolent, the other merry 
and full of joy, the other severe and revengeful. 

On all sides of the cave are other huge figures 
of gods and goddesses cut out from the solid rock. 
It is a wonderful piece of work. Think of the 
work it represents — all this cutting out of this 
great cave and the carving of the figures within it. 

It stands to-day as one of the most wonderful 
of the Hindoo stone-caves for which, centuries ago, 
the followers of that religion were quite remarkable. 
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Xot far from Bombay are other caves — these, 
however, are Buddhist eaves; and it is well to see 
the caves of Buddha and the caves of Elephanta 
together, that the idols within representing the 
worship of the people may be compared. 

These Buddhist caves, nearly a hundred in num- 
ber, are hollowed out from a hill in a great forest. 

The entrance to the Great Cave has pillars not 
unlike the entrance to the cave of Elephanta; but 
the next cave has on either side of the entrance 
great figures of Buddha. 

Flights of stone steps lead to the top of the 
hill, and here there are numberless smaller caves all 
filled with idols and symbols of Buddha worship. 
Many of these are hewn out of solid rock, and the 
carvings stand there as distinct as when centuries 
ago they were cut into shape. 

The carvings are crude, and the figures 
grotesque rather than awe-inspiring. But it is 
not for modern sculpture with all its beauty and 
perfection that we search these caves. 
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We must remember that they are wonderfpl 
for their age, and for the story they tell of these 
early people of India. 

Another interesting feature of Bombay are its 
Towers of Silence, built by a class of people called 
Parsees. These Parsees are descendants of the 
Persians. 

They worship the sun, the moon, and the 
stars; indeed, they are often spoken of as the 
^^ sun worshippers," and they believe the air, the 
earth, fire, and water should be held as sacred 
things. 

There is much that is sweet and simple and 
pure in their religion, and there are many beautiful 
stories told of them. 

These Parsees were banished from their own 
country, Persia, because of their religion. Their 
leader was Zoroaster, a strangely wise man, who 
predicted that some day there should appear in 
the sky a bright, shining star, and that this star 
should herald the coming of the true religion. 
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For this reason, it is thought that the three 
wise men, who went with their offerings to the 
Chi ist-child, were from these people, the Parsees. 

But we were to speak of the Towers of Silence, 
which we should see in this city of Bombay. 

These are great open towers high up above 
the buildings, to which it, is the Parsee custom to 
carry their dead. No sooner is a dead body laid 
upon the tower, than flocks of vultures swoop down 
upon the tower to devour the body. 

The towers are ujsually so arranged that the 
denuded bones fall through a grating into a pit, 
whence they are removed for burial. 

It is not an altogether cheerful sight to see 
these great horrid birds, like the Harpies of old, 
sitting around on the house-tops, watching and 
waiting for their uncanny food; but it is one of 
the many customs, terribly repulsive to us, that we 
must expect to find in these Asiatic countries, as 
yet so filled with their strange superstitions, and 
so little touched by civilization. 
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LUCKNOW. 

Lucknow is the city made famous by its 
siege, aiid by its delivery thi-ough the coming of 
the English anny, who, as they approached, rang 
out " The Campbells are coming." 

This city laelcs not in its due proportion of 
elegant oriental buildings, and has the advantage 
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over other cities of India in its historical associa- 
tions. 

The most gorgeous of all Lucknow's edifices 
is, perhaps, the Imambara. This wonderful build- 
ing, costing more than a million of pounds, English 
money, is said to have been built to give employ- 
ment to the starving natives in a time of famine. 

It is like nothing else in architecture; indeed, 
it is said, that the directions of the king to the 
architects who competed for the designing of it, 
were given with a warning that no plans would 
be looked upon that were not of wholly original 
design. 

It stands high upon a hill, and commands a 
fine view of the city at its feet. In its great 
court-yard are mosques and shrines and a beautiful 
little lake over which is a richly wrought bridge. 
This beautiful old palace serves now for an English 
storehouse for powder, firearms, etc. So practical 
are the English! 

Lucknow, perhaps you have read in your 
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geography, is noted for its dye-stuflfe. It ie won- 
derful how these Lueknow dyers, with their simple 
dyes, make such wonderful and such lasting colors. 
There is some secret in theii- ai-t which European 
civilization, shrewd as it is, cannot steal from them. 




The Residency at Lueknow is in much the 
same state as when in 1857 it was captm-ed from 
the rebels. 

This rebellion, which broke out in 1857, did 
not give the English much time to summon help 
or to make preparation to meet their foe. The 
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Residency, however, at Lucknow, was carefully 
provided with ammunition and was ready, in every- 
thing but numbers of soldiers, to resist the attack. 

The siege which began on the 30th of June, 
did not end until the 25th of September, when, as 
you have heard before. Sir Henry Havelock arrived 
with aid. This officer cut his way through the 
nativo lines to the Residency, but in doing so was 
so broken in his forces that the object for which 
he had come — to escort the English out from the 
fort — was deemed unwise ; and there seemed 
nothing to do but to wait. 

The new soldiers gave to the garrison a sense 
of security; but food grew scarcer and scarcer 
until it began to look as if nothing but starvation 
was ahead for them. 

"If only word could be taken to General 
Campbell telling him of our condition," said one of 
the hollow-eyed, half-starved Englishmen. 

"I will go to him," said a man named 
Kavanaugh. 
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^^You?" cried the amazed officer. 

^^Yes. I will disguise myself as a Hindoo, 
go out through the city and reach the camp 
of Gen. Campbell." 

"Impossible/' answered the officers, shaking 
their heads sadly, "You could not make your- 
self Tip as a Hindoo. You would be detected." 

"I could try," said Kavanaugh. And he did, 
try. Blacking and oiling himself till he was of 
the color of a Hindoo, arraying » himself in a turban 
and the native garb, he went into the presence of 
these very English officei*s, and asked in Hindoo- 
stance to speak with Col. Napier. 

"This native is rude," said the colonel 
in English to another officer; "but let him 
speak." 

Then Kavanaugh went on to tell a long story 
in Hindoostanee of what the natives outside were 
planning to do, how many strong they were, 
and advising Col. ISTapier what course to pursue. 

Col. ISTapier and his brother officers listened 
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closely, never once suspecting that it was 
Kavanaugli who spoke. 

At last, with a hiugh, Kavanaugli said, " Well, 
friends, I think my disguise is a success." 

" Why, it's Kavanaugh ! " cried the officers. 
^^ Kavanaugh ! Kavanaugh ! " 

And so it came about that this brave -man, 
Kavanaugh, dressed like a native, set forth through 
the enemy's lines to find Campbell and bid him 
hasten to the relief of Lucknow. 

At last he reached the tent of Colin 
Campbell. 

" Well," said Campbell, gruflly, " who are you 
and what do you want?" 

^^My name is Kavanaugh," said he, dropping 
at once his disguise of manner and language. "I 
came from the Residency last night, and here is 
a letter from the general there." 

Gen. Campbell stood for a moment dumb- 
founded. To hear this black, spotted-faced man 
speak in the clear, native English of his own land 



— he wondered for the instant if he was awake 
or asleep. Then, drawing Kavanaugh intxj his 
tent, he embraced him Uke a brother. 

At once Campbell set out for the relief of 
Lucknow. The rest of the story you know. 

On the next page you will see the poem 
where AVhittier tells you in his own sweet way of 
the Scotch girl in the city whose ears detected 
the sound of the music of her childhood, " The 
Campbells are coming," long before any one else 
in the Residency could have any faith that relief 
was so near at hand. 
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THE PIPES AT LUCKNOW. 

Pipes of the misty moorlands, 

Voice of the glens and hills ; 
The droning of the torrents, 

The treble of the rills ! 
Not the braes of broom and heather, 

Nor the mountains dark with rain. 
Nor maiden bower, nor border towe^, 

Have heard your sweetest strain ! 

Dear to the Lowland reaper. 

And pi aided mountaineer, — 
To the cottage and the castle 

The Scottish pipes are dear ; — 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 

O'er mountain, loch, and glade ; 
But the sweetest of all music 

The Pipes at Lucknow played. 

Day b^^ day the Indian tiger 

Louder yelled, and nearer crept ; 
Round and round the jungle- serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 
" Pray for rescue, wives and mothers,— 

Pray to-day ! " the soldier said ; 
" To-morrow, death's between us 

And the wrong and shame we dread.*' 
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O they listened, looked, and waited. 
Till their hope became despair ; 

And the sobs of woe bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer. 

Then up spake a Scottish maiden. 
With her ear unto the ground, 

Dinna ye hear it? — dinna ye hear it? 

The pipes o' Havelock sound ! " 



Hushed the wounded man his groaning ; 

Hushed the wife her little ones ; 
Alone they heard the drum- roll 

And the roar of Sepoy guns. 
But to sounds of home and childhood 

The Highland ear was true ; — 
As lier mother's cradle-crooning 

The mountain pipes she knew. 

Like the march of soundless music 
Through the vision of the seer, 

More of feeling than of hearing, 
Of the heart than of the ear. 

She knew the droning pibroch. 
She knew the Campbell's call : 
" Hark ! hear ye no' MacGregor's,- 

The grandest o' them all? " 
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O they listened, dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last ; 

Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper's blast ! 

Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 
Mingled woman's voice and man's ; 
' God be praised ! — the march of Havelock ! 

The piping of the clans ! " 

Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance. 

Sharp and shrill as swords at strife. 
Came the wild MacGregor's clan-call. 

Stinging all the air to life. 
But when the fur-off dust-cloud 

To plaided legions grew, 
Full tenderly and blithesomely 

The pipes of rescue blew ! 

Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 

Moslem mosque and pagan shrine, 
Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 

The air of '' Auld Lang Syne." 
O'er the cruel roll of war-drums 

Rose that sweet and homelike strain ; 
And the tartan clove the turban. 

As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 
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Dear to the corn-land reaper 

And plaided mountaineer, — 
To the cottage and the castle 

The piper's song is dear. 
Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 

0*er mountain, glen, and glade ; 
But the sweetest of all music 

The Pipes at Lucknow played ! 

We will leave our story of India; not that it is 
finished, or ever would be if we were to read a 
hundred little books of this size ; but you have read 
enough here to give you some idea of the wonderful 
country and its more wonderful people. I hope now, 
as you have time, you will go on reading other 
books, the ^^ Zig-zags " and the "Boy Travelers;" 
and then as you grow older you will read the many 
interesting books written about this country for 
older people — so many of them, I will not burden 
you with their names and their authors, but I assure, 
you there is a wealth of reading ahead for you on this 
one country alone, to say nothing of the thousands 
of books of travels in other countries of our earth. 
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But as we sail away, let us visit Ceylon, the 
beautilul mountainous island that lies not far 
from the coast and belongs to this British India 
that we have just been reading about. 

England values Ceylon for her spices, her 
precious stones, but perhaps no less for her fisheries, 
which are, indeed, quite remarkable. 

The fishermen themselves, partly because 
of their religion, which is unlike any in the countries 
near them, are a distinct class of people, living by 
themselves and mixing very little with the people 
about them. These fishermen have their work 
arranged in the most systematic way. Instead of 
all doing a little of this and of that, and of the 
other, each fisherman has his own particular part 
of the work. 

Some build the boats, some weave the nets, 
isome are carpenters, and some make the spears. 
Then, too, those who go out upon the water — even 
those are divided into classes. There are the 
fock-fishers, the net-fishers, the boat-fishers, rod- 



fishers. The fishermen do nut, I think, ever grow 
very rich; but they are happy and contented, and 
comfortably well off. 

The shores of Ceylon are beautiful. Along 
the banks, close down to the very water's edge, are 
the beautiful green grass, the soft, rich mosses, and 
the dense, over-hanging trees. 
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ADAM'S PEAK. 

As the steamer nears the Httle port, you see, 
not very far away, rising softly against the horizon, 
a chain of hazy, sleepy-looking mountains; so hazy 
aiid so sleepy that they look almost like clouds 
heaped up against the sky. 

One of these mountains, called Adam's Peak, 
has two remarkable stories connected with it. 
The Mohammedans believe that a certain mark 
upon its summit, somewhat in the shape of a 
footprint, is the print of Adam's foot, when, as 
they say, he stepped from this island over to the 
continent. The natives, however, will tell you 
that it is a footprint of the great Buddha. 

In Ceylon, no sooner has one landed than there 
throng about him swarms, one might say, of 
peddlers. Ceylon is remarkable for its beautiful 
gems, its precious stones. 

Some of them are very rare and valuable — 
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for instance, the Ceylon stone, or Ceylonite, as it is 
called, is a rolled pebble found in the river channels, 
and much prized for its beautiful colors, sometimes 
dark green, brown, and sometimes black. 

The " spinel ruby " is another precious stone 
found in these rivers — spinel being the name 
Df a peculiar mineral of rare and beautiful 
formation. 

Eveiyone, I suppose, going there, hopes to 
obtain one of these valuable stones, and these 
peddlers understand only too well the nature of the 
visitor to their laud; for with their little trays of 
precious stones, or rather counterfeits of precious 
stones, they gather about each new comer, trying, 
if they can, to dazzle his eyes with the bright, 
sparkling, highly colored stones, pretty enough 
of themselves, but by no means the ^^ precious 
stones " the visitor fancies he is buying. 

But the dangers which these game-hunters 
encounter in their search for the real stones, make 
you almost willing to forgive them for trying to 
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deceive the \'i8itors to their island. One writer, in 
speaking of them, says : 

^^The gem-hunter in the mountain districts is 
almost sure to find something he does not want, 
in the form of leeches, whose presence is first 
discovered by the chill feeling of the creature 
hanging heavily on the skin when full and distended. 

" They are about an inch in length, and only one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness, but they swell into 
more than twice that length and size. They make 
their way through the finest stocking. They live 
not in pools, but in rank and damp herbage. 

"In moving, they plant one extremity on the 
ground and advance by semi-circular sti-ides. You 
may often see them hanging like tassels round the 
ankles of the palanquin bearers, and dogs and 
horses are tormented by them. 

"Crocodiles too, are occasionally seen across 

one's path in dry weather, making their way in 
search of water. They are very tenacious of life, 
indeed it is almost impossible to kill them.'' 
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POINT DeGALLE. 

Point de Galle is one of the important towns of 
the island — important to the steamers, for to them 
it is a coahng station. 

It is, in from the wharves, a qniet little town 
of odd little houses with broad, shaded balconies, 
and big, heavy shutters. These houses are built 
of clay; and in many of them, you would find the 
floors of the same material. 

One of the extremely un])leasant features of 
this island, is the swarms upon swarms of ants. 
And such destructive, all-devouring ants! It is on 
their account, for one reason, that the floors of so 
many of the houses are of clay or stone. 

Wood, to these ants, is an especially favorite 
article of diet ; and a wooden floor would withstand 
their inroads only for a short time. 

Some kinds of ants in this island of Ceylon, are 
really a very unpleasant, even dangerous insect to 
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have around. One ant especially is nearly an inch 
long, and has a pair of heavy strong jaws — strong 
enough, so many a native can prove to you, to 
inflict a very, very severe wound. 

These ants, so travelers in this country tell us, 
have a way of forming themselves into an army and 
marching together through a forest. 

When these ants are hungry they spread 
themselves out over fields and gardens, devouring 
every green thing they can find. They are fond, 
too, of flesh, and not infrequently fall upon 
snakes, cattle, and horses, biting them even to 
death. 

Tou have read of the way the monkeys in 
South America have been seen to make bridges of 
themselves by which to cross the rivers. In a very 
similar way, these ants make long chains of them- 
selves by grasping each other's bodies and swinging 
themselves from tree to tree. 

Tou recall the pleasant spicy odor of the 
cinnamon that your mother keeps shut up so close 



in her box of spices in the pantry. This cinnamon 
comes from an inside layer of the bark of the 
cinnamon tree. 

Not very far from this village of De Galle is 
a beautiful grove of cinnamon trees, Hin-rounded by 
a pretty wall with here and there great gate-ways, 
making it look like the eutranee to some beautiful 
estate. The trees are very beautiful, and the sweet, 
spicy perfume that comes wafted to yon on the 
soft wind, as you enter the gardens, is delightful. 





THE COCOANUT TREE. 

There are in Ceylon fifteen kinds of palm-treee. 
The cocoa-palm grows usually near the coast. I 
don't know what the natives would do without their 
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cocoa-tree. It lias, they will tell you, with 
great enthusiasm and earnestness, a hundred uses. 

For example, they will tell you there is nothing 
like its tall, straight trunk for building and rigging 

small vessels such as are used about the wharves. 
It produces water, a kind of wine, an oil, sugar, 
milk, even vinegar. 

Sage is made from certain parts of the trunk, 
and the young buds make a delightful food when 
boiled. The old leaves the natives make useful 
in building huts and fences; and from the young 
leaves, so yellow and dainty, they make many 
pretty ornaments for decoration. The shells of the 
nuts make cups, spoons, ladles. 

From the fibres of the leaves, soft, nice brushes 
and brooms are made, and from the fibres of 
the husks are made I'opes, carpets, twine, even 
mattresses. Then there are manv medicinal uses 
to which the diflferent jjarts are put — so you see the 
native is not far from right when he insists that his 
much-loved tree has a hundred uses. 




AND LLIUBBBS. 
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These trees begin to bear when they are about 
twelve years old. Then for seventy or eighty 
years, they bear forty or fifty nuts a year. 

^Now if there are, as travelers tell us, twenty 
millions of cocoa jDalms in Ceylon, you can perhaps 
estimate how many cocoanuts there are borne upon 
these trees in a year. Is it any wonder then, that, 
according to our geographies, Ceylon exports two 
millions of quarts of cocoanut oil every year ! 

From the young buds there is a juice extracted 
which in this island is called toddy. It makes 
an excellent vinegar, or, boiled down, is sometimes 
made into a cheap sugar or molasses. 

Looking up into these trees you would see 
odd-looking, bag-like little nests hanging among the 
branches. These nests belong to a kind of bird, 
that, being fond of this " toddy-juice," delights 
to build its home right there among the branches, 
convenient to the buds upon which it so delights 
to feed. 

These are very social birds, fond of closely- 



built homes — dense neighborhoods. For this 
reason, they build their nests, sometimes a hundred 
together, in one tree. Yon may be sure the grove 
owners arc not over pleased with these cocoa-ti'ee 
tenants; and every year thousands of them are 
killed, that the tender buds of the cocoa-tree may be 
rescued from these featliered toddy-jiiice thieves. 
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COLOMBO. 

Another town of Ceylon is Colombo. And an 
oddly-arranged town it is, too. Around the 
wharves, on the shore, is that part of the city called 
the "Fort.'*' This is the European quarter. The 
government offices are here; the warehouses, the 
large hotels, and the residences of the English 
jaeople ar^ her^ in this quarter. 
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Then for quite a distance around this " Fort " 
is an open space; then comes the "Black Town," 
so called. This is where the natives live — the 




Moormen, the Parsees, and all the mixed classes 
that one finds huddled toj^ethei- in these little 
India towns. 

The people of the Black town are funny 
enough ! There are the Cingalese, of brown or 



dark olive complexion; very slender and tall, with 
BHiall hands and feet. 

These Cingalese people wear their hair long, 
and they tie it in an odd little knot at the back 




of their heads, over which they fasten a big tortoise- 
shell comb. The height at which these combs are 
fixed indicate the caste, high or low, of the wearer. 
You would, therefore, never expect a Cingalese,' 
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with a high comb to condescend to associate with 
a Cingalese with a low comb; no more would a 
Cingalese with a low comb think of associating with 
a Cingalese with a high comb. 

These Cingalese wear no caps or hats — the 
combs, I suppose, being all sufficient. The 
Moormen, another class of these native people, 
cut their hair as close as possible, and wear tight 
fitting little caps. The Parsees wear liigh, rimless 
hats; and the Malabar natives wear no caps at all. 

The marriage ceremony of these Cingalese 
is strange, you will say. It consists of this : — The 
parents of the bride and bridegroom tie the thumbs 
of the bridal pair together, then pour oil on the 
head of the bride. 

Outside the city are cinnamon gardens much 
larger, broader, grander than those of Point de 
Galle. Everywhere throughout Ceylon one finds 
the coffee culture carried on more or less 
extensively. 

The coffee plant is raised from seed, and when 
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the seedlings are a few weeks old, they are set out 
in rows. Some berries are produced in the second 
year, and a full crop is expected in the third. 




The berries, very like cherries, arc gathered by 
hand. 

The seeds are puljjcd out of the berries by 
roughened cylinders, revolving in opposite direc- 
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tions. The beans are then dried in the sun; or, 
if the weather is elondy, by great fires. 

Great care is taken in the process of roasting. 
Too much heat would char the coffee, and if not 
roasted enough, it is insipid. The older the beans 
are, the finer is their flavor. After this they are 



again sorted to be ready for transportation to 
America or England. 
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ELEPHANT HUNTING. 

Among the greatest novelties of this country 
are the troops of wild elephants which now and 
then a traveler has the good fortune to see. The 
people of Ceylon have a way peculiar to themselves 
of hunting these elephants — a way different from 
that of any other people. 

To begin with, we must know there is a class 
of professional elephant-hunters, as we might call 
them — Panickeas. These Panickeas are cunning 
and well-skilled in their art, and are brave and 
daring. 

It is principally in the northern part of 
Ceylon that the Panickeas are found; and there, 
when not engaged in elephant-hunting, they busy 
themselves in fishing, farming, or in hunting of other 
and less game than the elephants. 

But you want to know how these Panickeas 
catch the elephant. 
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Armed only with a coil of good strong rope, 
the hunter goes forth in search of his game. They 
like best of all to fall upon the elephant out upon 
the great grass-covered plains. 

Out through this grass, softly, slowly, creeping 
along like cats, they approach the elephant with 
their slip-noosed coil of rope. 

Ifow the elephant, when standing still, has an 

» 

odd habit of swinging back and forth one hind leg, 
much in the aimless sort of way that a dog wags 
his tail. 

The professional hunters, knowing this, do 
not fail to avail themselves, you may be sure, 
of the opportunity this habit of the elephant gives 
them to slip the noose over his foot and so make 
him prisoner. 

Then seizing the rope, they run, uncoiling as 
they run, to some neighboring tree, twist it 
around the trunk and fasten it securely. 

The elephant, now a prisoner, bellows and 
roars, and makes frantic attempts to strike at his 
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captors. The captors, however, knowing well the 
helplessness of their prisoner, dance closely around 




him, worrying him, fretting him, till at last they 
succeed in throwing another noose around another 
le^. 
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Now the elephant is angry indeed. Throwing 
himself upon the ground he roars and bellows, till 
the very forests ring with his rage. Over and over 
he rolls, the Paniekeas at every turn binding him all 
the more securely. 

If they want to catch a number of elephants 
together, they make a corral, which is a great place 
fenced round with stakes, as you see in the picture, 
BO strong that even the elephants cannot break 
them. 

The eorral has an opening for the animals to get 
in, and another opening where they fancy they can 
get out. But they are mistaken. The second 
opening leads them to a narrow i)lace where they 
cannot turn round, and in which they are caught, 
for the hunters fasten up the opening as soon as the 
elephants have gone in. 

Elephants usually travel about in herds; but 
now and then one finds a single lone elephant 
traveling about by himself. 

These elephants are called rogues; and 



perhaps it is l)ecanse they are so busy with their 
thieving and their trampling down of fields and 
killing of cattle tliatthey have no time to associate 




with other elephants. Perhaps it is that they are 
so wicked that other elephants will not associate 
with them. At any rate, they travel about by 
themselves, doing an immense amount of damage 
wherever they go. 



These " rogue elephants " are terrible fighters ; 
and to capture one of these is considered among 
the Panifkeas the greatest possible feat. Honors 
are heaped npon him. He is looted upon as a hero 
— indeed, to capture a whole herd of common 
elephants is as nothing compared with capturing 
one of the "rogue elephants." 
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ADAM'S BRIDGE. 

This beautiful island of Ceylon is fifty miles 
from India; but is nearly connected with the main- 
land by a line of islands or a reef called Adam's 
Bridge. Do you remember about Adam's footprint 
on the mountain in the Island of Ceylon? Then I 
am sure you can easily guess why this reef is called 
Adam's Bridge. 

This bridge has two quite large islands, and the 
rest of the distance is a line of sand — a sand-bar, 
as it is called. The English government has 
already proposed cutting through this reef to allow 
large vessels to pass through ; but the cost will be 
so great, that great as would be the convenience 
to commerce, it will not be done for some time. 
Such great schemes cannot be carried out in a day, 
you know. 

The Mohammedans, who have named this 
Adam's Bridge, will tell you that on one of these 



islands are buried Cain and Abel. The Brahmins, 
however, will tell you the bridge was built by one 
of their gods, assisted by the sacred monkeys — all 
in a single night. 

At any rate, whichever way you take it, you see 
the little chain of islands, which you can see upon 
your mup, is a spot sacred to the people of the 
country. 





THE PEARL DIVERS. 

The sea all round the island of Ceylon is 
famous for its oyster-shells, containing valuable 
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pearls. It is only one kind of oyster that 
has a pearl, and these are to be found in great 
quantities near Ceylon. 

At a certain season in the year numbers of 
people may be seen out in boats, as if they wei-e 
going to fish. 

Some of these men are divers, and when they 
go to the bottom of the sea they cany a rope and 
a bag. 

One end of the rope is held by the men in 
the boat, and when the divers have filled the bag 
with oysters, they arc fastened to the other end, 
and men and bags are drawn uj) together. 
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PONDICHERRY. 

Once, long ago, before England had gained 
any such hold as she now has in India, France 
owned great possessions and had great power in 
that country. 

There are now only two or three French 
settlements, numbering hardly fifty thousand people 
in all. But in these earlier times when France had 
come to think of herself almost as ruler of India — 
or at least was beginning to secretly hope that 
sometime she might be — the rapid increase in the 
English population aroused in the French fear and 
jealousy. 

" These English," said they, " will be taking 
this country from us." And indeed the French 
had good cause to be jealous of the increasing 
power of the English, and to be fearful for the 
future. 

By and by, as it always happens when two 
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nations try to get possession of one country, there 
was a war. 

Battle after battle occurred, the French some- 
times gaining, sometimes the English. 

At last there was fought on the 23d of June, 
1757, the great battle of Plassey — the battle that 
decided forever which nation should rule over India. 

In this war was an able English soldier, 
Lord Olive. 

Kow Lord Olive had not such a large army — 
indeed it was very small — only three thousand 
soldiers, and with these he was to fight against 
an army of over a hundi*ed thousand, and they, 
too, with fifty large cannon drawn by elephants 
and oxen. 

These soldiers were armed with all sorts oi 
weapons, sticks, stones, clubs, swords, and very 
few firearms. The English, on the other hand, 
had the very best of firearms for the times, and 
their artillery, though small, was far better than 
that of the natives. 
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The leader of this great, clumsy army opened 
fire on Lord Clive, expecting, no doubt, that the 
little English army would at once retreat. But 
they did not know the English nature as well as 
they do now. 

To their great surprise, the English army 
returned such a volley of deadly fire, that the leadei' 
at once ordered a retreat. 

On rushed Olive's army before the enemy 
could recover themselves; down upon them they 
rushed, throwing them into confusion, scattering 
them right and left till the retreat became nothing 
more, nothing less, than a disorderly rout. Every 
piece of the great artillery fell into the hands of 
the English, and the victory was complete. 

But the town was given back to the French 
after a few years, subject, of course, to certain 
restrictions under British rule. 

The French were made to promise to erect 
no forts, nor in any way to provide themselves 
with any means of defence against the English. 
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On these conditions they were allowed to carry 
on their trade as they had done before, and to 
retain their power over the natives in the city. 

Outside its historical importance, there is little 
to be said of it that may not, perhaps, be said of 
any other city of India. 

Historically it may be summed up as follows: 

It was settled by the French in 1674, captured 
from them by the Dutch in 1693, and restored in 
1699. It was taken by the English in 1761, but 
restored again to the Fi*ench in 1763; once more 
captured in 1778, and given back in 1785; and 
yet again in 1793, when it was retained by the 
English until 1816. 

It is a pleasant town, facing the sea, with 
excellent public buildings. The revenues are under 
$300,000 a year. The funny little carriages, almost 
like baby carriages, pushed by one or two coolies 
which are the principal means of transit in the 
streets, !?re called ^^ pousse-pousse." 

As in the other towns of India and Ceylon, 



1 
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there is a European part and a native part. Of 
course it is but natui^al that Europeans should be 
happier and more contented by themselves, and 
that the natives, so different in all their habits 
and customs, should be happier and contented by 
themselves. 

The European part of the city runs along the 
seashore, and is separated from the " native quarter " 
by a wide ditch crossed by many little bridges. 

The streets are very broad and carefully cared 
for. The beautiful tropical trees, with their dense 
foliage, arch overhead, making the avenue^ 
beautiful, long shady walks. I^early every house 
has a large garden connected with it. 

Kowhere on the face of the globe are the 
people more ridiculously fond of jewelry than 
here in India. 

People often laugh at our slavery to fashion 
in this country, and talk loudly against the wearing 
of showy jewelry. But you should see the people 
of India 1 Especially here in Pondicherry where 




the natives seem to have added the French 
instinct of decoration to their already super- 
abundant barbarous custoiUB of loading themselves 
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with whatever seems to them decorative and 
beautifying. 

Men, women, and children load themselves with 
rings and necklaces or precious stones until you 
wonder how they can get along in their work, 
with so much dangling about their faces, their 
wrists, and their ankles. 

It is a common sight in this country of India 
to see a woman with a great ring through her nose 
— a ring so large and clumsy, hanging down over 
her mouth in such a way that it makes one wonder 
how in the world she can eat and drink with that 
in the way. 

But they are as proud of these absurd decora- 
tions as you and I would be of a most beautiful 
bracelet! They would, I doubt not, go without 
eating and drinking rather than part with their 
beautiful burden. 

And ear-rings! If you could see the Indian 
fashion of ear-rings! Not one in an ear! O nol 
one would be of no account — two, three, four — 



aB many as the ear can bear the weight of ! That 
is the Indian idea of ear decoration. 

Now add to this chains of beads around the 
neck, bands of gold and silver at the elbows, 
bangles upon bangles about the wrists and about 
the ankles, and you have some idea of how the 
native ludiau woniau arrays herself. 

And the men are not far behind! They are 
not willing to be loaded down with so many 
inconvenient decorations as the women wear; but 
as far as they can, pearls and diamonds are common 
ornaments with them. 
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MADRAS. 

Another larger and far more important city in 
India is the city of Madras. 

The port of Madras is noted for its surf. 
Such beautiful high waves as come rolUng in ! And 
such a beautiful white sea of surf they have as they 
break upon the shore. 

But although so picturesque to look at, the 
waves are very dangerous to any but the native 
boats, which are peculiarly constructed in order to 
pass through these waters, and the city itself, being 
built along the borders of what looks like a wilder- 
ness of barren sand in the Torrid Zone, is always 
exposed to the glare of the scorching sun. 

The odd little boat with which the natives 
of Madras navigate this foamy harbor of theirs is 
called a massullah hoat^ and is used for conveying 
passengers and goods between ships and the shore. 
To look at it you would think it as frail as an 
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egg-shell ; and would at once pronounce it the last 
boat you would wimt to trust yourself m amid 
those great angry-looking waves. 

But the native would very soon explain to 
you the beauty and the usefulness of his boat. 
And, indeed, it is peculiarly constructed, peculiarly 
adapted for the use the natives built it for. 

It is very thin and light; the sides are so 
bendable that you can sit upon the little seat in 
the middle of the boat and pull them close up to 
you and spring them back into place again. 

They will bound along from wave to wave like 
a bit of drift wood; and to bump against a vessel's 
sides would harm them no more than the bumping 
of a rubber ball — in fact, they often sustain, on the 
bars and shores, shocks that would break up any 
European boat. The planks of which they are 
built are fastened together by cocoanut fibres. 

Another odd sort of boat peculiar to the 
Madras harbor, is the catamaran. This is a sort 
of raft^ made of thin logs lashed tightly together. 



The native kneels in the middle of this raft, and 
propels his boat by a paddle. 

These catamarans are used to transport light 
little parcels or letters back and forth from the 
steamers to the town. The natives who navigate 
these odd little boats or rafts, wear tall, tight- 
fitting caps, and it is in these that they carry the 
parcels and the letters. 
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LANDING AT MADRAS. 

The surf at Madras makes landing at this town 
a matter of no little anxiety. 

If you wish to trust yourself to the little 
massuUah boats, very well and good. They are 
safe enough if you can make up your mind to 
believe it, though the bouncing about and the 
spray wetting may not be quite so comfortable. 

Great effort has been made to build a harbor 
here, but harbor-building is not the easiest matter 
in the world. 

Some years ago the people tried to carry out 
two breakwaters from the shore; but this was a 
failure, for as fast as they were built, the sea, as 
if for pure revenge, filled up the enclosed space 
with sand. So that was given up; for one might 
as well be tossed hither and yon by the great 
waves as to be completely stranded on a sand bar. 

Then a long iron pier was built, extending 
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beyond the breakers. The cost of building this 
was enormous; but it would be of great help, 
especially in transporting freight, if it were not 
that the toll demanded for the use of this pier is 
so great, that the trusting 06 the freight to the 
masuUah boatmen, (slow as they are and exorbi- 
tant in their prices as they are) is really the least 
of two evils. 

On the harbor side (if we can speak of Madras 
as having a harbor) is a row of long, strong cranes 
provided with ropes and chains for hoisting goods 
from the great rafts and flat boats that ply back 
and forth between the vessels anchored outside the 
breakers and the iron pier. 

It is a funny sight to see people go down the 
little stairs leading from the pier to the water, 
and attempt to get into the little boat that is to 
carry them to their vessel. 

Up and down the boat bobs, sometimes rising 
two or three steps up the stairs, as if inviting you 
to get in. But no sooner have you extended a 
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foot, than away it goes down into the hollow 
water beneath the waves, and you are left, foot 
in air, " high and dry " — at least high, though 
perhaps not so very dry. 

For half a dozen times you will attempt to get 
into the tantalizing boat in this manner. Then, in 
desperation, you will seize it by the side, make a 
quick jump and land — well, perhaps in the boat, 
perhaps in the water; that depends upon your own 
dexterity and the strength of your boatmen, who 
are supposed to help you. 

In very rough weather, passengers are let down 
by the cranes into the boats, like bundles of goods. 
The boat stands as quietly as it can, under one of 
the cranes and the passenger is let down in a sort 
of bucket or tub. 

The tub is slowly lowered and allowed to rest 
in the bottom of the boat while the passenger, 
scrambles out and takes his place in the boat. 
Or, if he is to be lifted from the boat to the pier, 
he gets into the tub, clings with all his might to 
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its slippery sides, holds his breath, and trusts that 
somehow he will reach the pier without being spilled 
out into the foaming water below. 

It is a rather trying ordeal — this getting back 
and forth between the shore and the vessels; and 
having safely accomplished it once, you will be quite 
willing on your next visit to Madras to approach 
the town from its land side. 

The buildings of Madras extend along the 
shores for seven or eight miles. Between the 
water and the first row of buildings there is a 
very broad street, which is the business street of 
the city. And a crowded, busy street it is during 
the first and the last of the day. 

Across the noon, this town, like all the towns 
in this hot country, is fairly quiet; for with the sun 
beating down so fiercely there is little to be done 
in this part of the day but to keep still — try and 
to keep cool. 

This business part of Madras is called ^^ Black 
Town;" and in this city — Madras — there is a 
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much greater proportion of natives than in the 
other towns we shall read about. Indeed, I think 
it is said, that out of the 400,000 people in 
Madra«; only about three thousand of them are 
Europeans. Still these three thousand govern the 
city, and the great mass of natives obey most 
contentedly. 

The principal object of interest in this city 
would perhaps be the great Fort of St. George. 
It is an enormous fort — its front, overlooking the 
sea, being more than fifteen hundred feet long. 
It is strongly equipped, like any fort, and within 
its walls is the beautiful residence of the Governor. 

There is a little English church in the city 
which is of interest to us in that it contains the 
statue of Bishop Heber, the man who wrote that 
old hymn we hear sung so often at missionary 
meetings : 

'' From Greenland's icy mountains, 
From India's coral strands ; 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sands.'' 
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It is said that one Sunday Bishop Heber was 
going to give a missionary sermon. He wished it 
to be very impressive and was anxious that the 
hymns should be appropriate to the occasion. 
But alas, in all the hymn books he could find 
nothing to suit him. So, seizing a sheet of paper, 
he hastily composed the hymn which now is world- 
renowned, and without which no missionary meeting 
would be at alL complete. 

This statue of Bishop Heber represents him 
standing, looking down upon a native slave at his 
feet, with the kind, gentle expression he is said 
always to have had for these ignorant, wretched 
natives. 

Madras is noted, strangely enough, among 
other things, for its washerwomen. 

Perhaps you will say washerwomen are of 
little importance; but if you were traveling in 
India there would be times when they would assume 
such importance to you that all India would, for 
^^be time being, be a ^^washerwoman." 
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These washerwomen — dhobies, they call them 
in India — are the terror of all travelers, who are 
dependent on them for clean linen. 

In Madras especially, the washerwoman's 
instinct seems wonderfully developed. Perhaps it 
is the picture of the foaming, boiling, dashing 
water forever before their eyes that gives the 
impetus to these Madras women ; , though I am 
afraid the traveler in India would be willing to 
grant the poor natives no higher motives or 
instinct than their innate, inordinate love of money 
getting. 

However it be, one thing is sure — the Madras 
natives are at home in their occupation. To them 
the sea is one great washtub; and it can never 
be said of them that they have allowed their talent 
for washing to be hidden. 

They take the wash down to the waterside, 
wade out into the shallow places, and swash the 
clothes up and down in the water for a time. No 
rubbing, no boiling, no scrubbing. 



The swashing would do veiy well if that 
were all. 

But alas for the traveler! alas for his linenl 
The next step in the laundryiug process is to 
pound and beat and thraeh the clothes against the 
rocks ; to make them up into hard balls and pound 
them; to fihakc them out and lash thorn against 
the sharp rocks; sometimes to tie up gravel in 
them that the gravel may grate and grit and so 
help pound out the dirt- 
Fancy tlie condition of one's fine handkerchiefs 
after two or three such washmgs as these! Is it 
any wonder that the traveler in India veiy soon 
finds it best to have a new suit of wearing apparel, 
and that of as strong and durable material as he 
can find? 





JUGGERNAUT. 

We have already read of the idolatrous religion 
of these natives of India. At a little port, Pooree, 
on the coast not so very far ahove Madras, stands 
the famous temple of Juggernaut — the most 
striking illustration, perhaps, of Indian idol worship 
to he found in all the country. 
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The temple of Juggernaut is a temple to 
which every year, at a certain season, millions of 
people, pilgrims, make a journey to perform certain 
religious ceremonies. 

The temple is enclosed by a great wall in a 
great square, measuring six hundred and fifty feet 
on a side. 

Entering from the eastern side, by a flight of 
stone steps, one approaches another wall, high up, 
built upon a sort of platform, itself twenty feet 
high. 

In this enclosure are various pagodas or 
temples, of all sizes and shapes, huddled together 
with little regard to plan or order. 

In the center rises tlie pagoda, the greai 
pagoda. Its base is thirty feet square, and tapers 
gradually for a height of two hundred feet. The 
sides are cut full of little places in which statues 
and idols are set, and at the very entrance is a 
great stone pillar, fifty feet high, hewn from one 
solid rock. 
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Within the pagoda are four halls, all opening 
into one another. In one hall, the offerings of the 
pilgrims are laid; in another are the musicians; 
in another, the pilgrims may stand and gaze upon 
the god; and in the last and central room, stands 
the great god himself. Juggernaut, with his sister 
on one side, his l)rother on the other. 

And such looking figures as these idols are! 
One hardly knows whether to laugh at these most 
unearthly looking creatures, or to stand dumb 
with amazement, almost horror, that human beings 
can behold in faith and reverence such grotesque, 
unearthly, uncanny-looking images. 

Juggernaut himself has no arms; this, the 
priests will tell you, signifies that he has no need 
of arms; that he can do all that needs ever to be 
done without arms. 

The eyes of Juggernaut are of glass. Once, 
they were rich, rare diamonds; but it is said a 
sailor hid in the temple over night, and stole one 
of theee diamonds, and hastened away with it. 
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It is believed by the natives, that for his 
sacrilege, he met with a dreadful death; but as 
the whole story is a little uncertain, we cannot be 
quite sure what Juggernaut would be likely to do 
to a human being who would be so impious as to 
steal away his very eyes. 

At any rate, the eyes of the Juggernaut to-day 
are only great pieces of very clear glass, clear 
enough and shining enough to give to the god 
as wild and angry a look as the fondest savage 
could wish a god to have. 

Once a year comes the groat festival season 
of Juggernaut. 

About six thousand priests go out from Pooree, 
the city in which is built the temple, journeying 
over all India, and gather together great bands 
of natives to journey to the temple to worship the 
god, Juggernaut. These pilgrims are poor, ignorant 
people, who, believing that great good will come to 
them from their devotion, make the journey on foot, 
begging from house to house on their way to Pooree. 
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Many of these poor creatures die on the way 
from their homes to the city from exhaustion, heat, 
and starvation; but that matters little, for it is 
considered a blessed thing to die in the service 
of Juggernaut. 

The festival comes in the rainy season of India; 
and that, added to the crowding together of 
hundreds of thousands of people, in a little town 
built to accommodate only twenty or thirty 
thousand, together with the insufficient food and the 
unwholesomeness of the food brought by the 
pilgrims, makes it a season of terril)le mortality. 

Hardly a year but a season of cholera does not 
follow the festival, brought on by the filth and the 
wretched food eaten during the festival. 

During this season of worship, a hundred or 
more deaths per day is but an ordinary occurrence. 
The people expect it — it is to them a part of the 
festival; a part of the season of worship. 

The great day of the Juggernaut Festival 
is the day when Juggernaut and the lesser gods 
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are taken out in their cars for their annual ride and 
exhibit to their followers. 

The great car of Juggernaut himself is a 
clumsy awkward vehicle, forty feet high, and nearly 
forty feet square. The wheels are hewn from solid 
blocks of wood, and just al)ove there are some 
figures representing swift, flying horses. The shrine 
in which Juggernaut sits is draped and decorated in 
the most wonderful Oriental manner. 

When the day comes for these three cars to be 
wheeled forth, the temple and all about is packed 
with excited worshippers — never, so the people 
say, less than a hundred thousand in number. 

The idols are taken from their places, and set 
with greatest care and reverence into the cars. 
Then, at a signal from the priests, the whole 
multitude of people fall, prostrate, upon the ground 
in worship. 

At another signal from the priests, they jump 
to their feet, seize the ropes of the cars and drag 
them forth into the street, spurred on in their 
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excitement by the clashing of cymbals, the beating 
of drums. 

The car is so heavy and so clumsy that 
progress is very, very slow, sometimes two or three 
days being required to move it even a mile. 

But on it must go to the summer house of the 
gods; and when it is there, the pilgrims' work is 
done, their devotion accomplished. Then they 
return to their distant homes, and at the proper 
times the Pooree people see that the car and the 
gods are carried back to the temple and set in 
proper order till the next festival season of 
Juggernaut. 

It is told that on the day of the moving 
of the car, there used to be most terrible slaughter 
of the pilgrims. That as sacrifices to the god, they 
were thrown in front of the wheels to be crushed 
and killed; that often the excited, fanatical natives 
would throw themselves beneath the wheels, 
believing that in this way future happiness through 
their sacrifice to Juggernaut was secured to them. 
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But in later times, this story has been 
contradicted. Europeans who live there and who 
have seen the performances of bringing out the car 
say this is not true, and that there are no deaths 
except from such accidents as must now and then 
occur in so great and so excited a throng of 
people. 
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PUNKAHS. 

Nothing is more amusing in this country than 
the punkah system, in use in all the houses 
belonging to the wealthy Europeans. 

I may as well tell you at once, that a punkah 
is a big fan attached in some way to the ceiling of 
the room, and worked by a punkah-wallah, as he is 
called. 

Thei-e is a cord attached to each fan, and the 
€ord passes out thi-ough a hole in the wall to a sort 
of coil oi* wheel, which moves the punkah. 

There is in every house where the master 
can afford it, a punkah over the bed, a j^unkah 
over the dining tal)le, a i)unkah over the bath-tub, 
a punkah, indeed, over every place where any 
occupant is likely ever to stand or sit for any. 
length of time. 

The house-servants call to the punkah-wallah, 
as you move from room to room, telling him which 
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rope to work in order to set in motion the fan 
under which you may chance to be. 

The punkah-wallah is kept busy night and day; 
and for this reason, several of them are needed for 

each household to relieve one another from hour 
to hour. 

Those punkah-wallahs, speaking of the punkah, 
say, "There is the Bombay side of the punkah; 
then the Bengal side." 

One is puzzled indeed, to understand the 
significance of these terms; but the punkah- wallah 
is a good-natured fellow and will gladly explain 
to you, that the monsoons come- in from off the 
water with great force on the Bombay side of their 
country; and that spreading across the country 
they lose their force on the Bengal side. 

Hence, since the side of the punkah from which 
the punkah-wallah pulls is the Bombay side of the 
punkah; and since the punkah then simply swings 
back into place of its own weight, that is the 
Bengal side. 
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These natives may not be very wise, nor very 
deep in their thinking; but they are ingenious 
in their way, as the naming of the sides of the 
punkah indicates. 

Another characteristic feature of India is the 
palkee. Without the punkah and the palkee, I 
don't know what the European resident would do. 
I fancy he would come to the conclusion that the 
climate of India is unbearable and would suddenly 
decide to return to home in the north. 

^^The palkee, as the natives call it in this 
country," thiis writes one writer, ^^is a vehicle, 
a covered box, in fact, seven feet long, and four 
feet, or thereabouts, wide. It has latticed sidei^ 
and on the floor is a neat, cool mat and at one 
end is a pillow; for, you must know, to ride in 
a palkee one must ^ wrap the drapery of his couch 
about him ' and lie down as if for ^ pleasant 
dreams.' 

" At the corners of the palkee are strong iron 
rods^ and it is by these that the natives bear it upon 
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their shoulders. Four natives are needed to carry 
the palkee, and if the journey is to be made in the 
night time, two or three more must precede them 
with torches. 

^^ A ride in a palkee at night time is not a most 
safe and agreeable experience; for superstitious and 
ignorant as these natives are, they will drop the 
palkee and run away, yelling and howhng with 
fright at the least indication of any danger, or 
the least sound of alarm from the torch bearers, 
leaving the unfortunate inmate of the box-like 
vehicle to face the danger for himself and escape, 
if need be, the best he can." 
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FAMINES IN INDIA. 

Every now and then we hear of a terrible 
famine in India, terrible suffering, and deaths 
of thousands upon thousands of the natives from 
starvation. 

At first it would seem as if the British 
authorities are in fault in some way, that in a 
country so rich in productions, ruled over by a 
people of such great wealth, there should every 
now and then be such terrible suffering among its 
people. 

There is no doubt the heavy taxation laid upon 
the people by the government keeps the natives 
in a most abject condition of poverty and slavery. 
For the taxes are heavy indeed. 

Sometimes the people are forced to give up 
to the government an eighth^ sometimes even a sixth 
of all their produce for the support of the country. 

This is an enormous tax; still we must 
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remember that England has expended millions 
on millions of money in building railways by which 
travel and exportation can be carried on, in cutting 
canals, and changing the courses of rivers so that 
irrigation may be carried through the dry desert 
parts of the country, thus preventing, as far as 
possible, the droughts that must be so common 
in such a hot country as India. 

We can have little idea in a cool country like 
ours with what eager anxiety the rainfall is watched 
by these natives of India. 

The southwest monsoon, which brings the rain, 
is watched with fear and dread lest it break before 
it reaches the peninsula; is implored with prayers 
and sacrifices that it may burst upon the dry, 
burning land that so needs its refreshing. 

If the monsoon fails to bring to India its help 
the parched earth refuses to do its work, the crops 
wither and die, and famine is sure to follow. 

Famine camps are built all over the country, 
and all that can be done to relieve the wretched 
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natives is done. It is a sad sight to see these people 
brought in from the country round about to these 
famine camps, men, women, and little children, 
so weak and ill, so nearly dead from starvation that 
they can hardly lift their hands to feed themselves. 

The natives of the cities and ports, into which 
the food is sent by other countries for the relief 
of these starving people, have very little regard for 
their dying brothers and sisters. At these times 
they show a most inhuman selfishness and greed. 

At one time, especially, when a great sum 
of money had been raised in England for the relief 
of these people in India, and great cargoes of food, 
bought with this money, came into the India ports, 
the boatmen at Madras — these masuUah boatmen — 
showed the brutishness of their character, their lack 
of sense of feeling for human suffering, by taking 
advantage of the time to demand most unreasonable 
prices for carrying the food to the shore. 

On reaching the shore they tore open the sacks 
of rice^ helped themselves to no small part, and left 



the rest to the mercy of those who were to forward 
it to the railway stations; these carters in turn 
helped themselves, until by the time it had reached 
the "famine camps," fifteen, twenty, even thirty 
per cent, of the food was lost, and thousands and 
thousands of poor natives, who might have been 
saved, were left to starve and die because of 
the greed and selfishness of the half-eivilized 
natives of the ports and in the cities. 





CALCUTTA. THE CITY OF PALACES. 

There are so many cities of India of interest 
and importanee! But we cannot visit even a third 
of them in a hurried journey like this. But there 
are a lew cities we must know about — even the 
geographies expect that of us. So let ns follow 
the text-book liint and visit first of all the famous 
city of Calcutta. 

Coming np the river to Calcutta, the first 
picture that attracts the stranger are the great 
white buildings of the palace of the king of Oude. 

At the time of the mutiny, this king, who 
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reigned over one of the richest of all the provinces 
of India, joined in the revolt and took an active 
part in the war. 

Lucknow was his capital; but after the war, 
when his power was taken from him by the English 
governor, he was brought to Calcutta, where he 
could be kept under his immediate supervision. 

Here in his beautiful white palace he is 
allowed to live in peace and, according to his own 
ideas, in luxury; but he is allowed no freedom 
outside his palace grounds. 

As you might suppose, he has no fondness 
for the English, and has little appreciation of the 
governor's leniency towards him. 

He is a coarse, brutal-looking creature; and 
it is said his habits of life are not the most refined 
and civilized. Indeed, it is said that within his 
palace are serpents of every size and kind; that 
these are his chief delight, and that when members 
of his household displease him, he is quite as likely 
as not to cast them into the cages to be crushed 
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by the immense boa constrictors, or be bitten and 
poisoned by his deadly asps. 

However, these stories very Hkely are exagger- 
ated; and if we should see this king we should 
find him merely a typical, half-civilized, half-savage 
Eastern king, arrayed gorgeously in gold and 
silver ornaments, and governing in the manner of 
kings in uncivilized lands, his slavish, ignorant 
subjects. 

Calcutta is not like the other cities of India. 
The people are different in their manners and 
customs from those of other cities; then, too, 
they differ among themselves. In walking along 
the streets, one may see a dozen different kinds 
of dress, indicating a dozen different classes of 
people. 

The city stands upon a level plain, the streets 
are wide, and there are large, beautiful parks in 
the different quarters, giving to the whole city a 
refreshing appearance of room enough for all. 

The European part of the city is beautiful, 
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with fine public buildings, handsome, artistic 
residences, and handsomely laid out drives and 
parks. 

The population is about a half a million — and 
these of all classes and conditions. 

On the streets the mingling of all sorts of 
dress makes a strange scene. Red turbans, white 
turbans, blue turbans, — all indicating different 
classes or castes! Most of the natives dress in 
white, and much of the linen is clean and fresh; 
though here and there one could but expect to 
see those of the poorer classes who had sacrificed 
cleanliness to economy. 

The public buildings of Calcutta would do 
honor to any city of Eiu'ope or America. The 
" Esplanade," a sort of public drive along the river- 
side, is as beautiful in its way as the famous 
boulevards of Paris. 

It is at Calcutta, across the river Hoogly, that 
the famous floating bridge — the largest of its kind 
in the world — is to be seen. 
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Because of the treaelierous sands of the river, 
and also because of the great depth of the river, 
this great bridge is built on pontoons, instead of 
upon piles as we usually see bridges built. 

From one shore to the other, the bridge is 
more than fifteen hundred feet long. There are 
on either side walks for i)assengers, and in the 
middle is a roadway nearly fifty feet wide; so you 
see the bridge is truly a massive structure. 

There are twenty-eight of these great pontoons, 
each one hundred and sixty feet long; and they 
are strongly fastened into place by iron cable 
moorings, fastened both above and below the 
bridge. 

As one comes into the harbor of Calcutta- and 
gets a full view of this great bridge with its 
apparently strong arch beneath it, he can hardly 
believe it possible that all those great heavy-looking 
supports are mere pontoons and that the whole 
structure is merely a floating bridge. 

Another point of interest on the Hoogly river, 
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is the Burning Ghaut — that is, the structure in 
which the Hindoos cremate or burn their dead. 

This Ghaut is a sort of raised place, with 
steps on all sides, and a platform at the top. 

It is on this 2)hitform, amid a j^ile of fagots, 
that the dead l)ody is phiced. The torch is aj^plied 
by some relative of the dead, and when the body 
is reduced to ashes, these are thrown into the 
Iloogly, which, being a branch of the sacred river 
Ganges, secuivs to the departed soul a peaceful 
future in whatever life he may have entered. 

The funeral ceremony varies greatly according 
to the wealth and importance of the deceased. If 
he had wealth and i)osition, a procession of 
mourners are hired, who, dressed in long white 
robes, moan and groan and howl in a most 
distressing manner for such a period of time as 
they shall be paid for. 

If the deceased was a poor person, of no 
especial importance, there are . no mourners, the 
torch is applied at once, the funeral service is 
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very brief, and the friends and relatives return at 
once to their homes, quietly and without noise or 
any other exhibition of grief. 

Another custom among the Hindoos is this: 
If a person is sick unto death, his friends carry 
him alive to the Ghaut, leave him there in a little 
shed close by, that he may die with his eyes 
towards the saci-ed river. 

"Water from the Ganges or Hoogly is then 
poured over him, his mouth is stuffed with mud 
from the sacred river and the Ghaut is got in 
readiness to receive him. 

It sometimes has happened that a person thus 
prepared for the Ghaut has recovered from his 
illness and has returned to his home. 

There is no describing the horror with which 
the people look upon such a person. It is believed, 
that for some reason, some wickedness in him, 
the Ganges refused to receive his body. 

He is therefore shut off from all society, and 
he wanders about a wretched outcast. No one 
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will associate with him, and he very soon finds life 
so unbearable, that he is glad enough to end his 
wretchedness by throwing himself into the river. 

But if you will forgive the descent from these 
dignified customs and sights connected with the 
religion of the natives of Calcutta, we will just 
take a look at that ridiculous looking bird yonder, 
then hasten away to that most sacred of all cities 
in India — Benares. 

This bird, of the buzzaid species, to which 
the English people have given the name, the 
adjutant, is everywhere to be seen in Calcutta. 

It is of great use in keeping the streets clean; 
and so is looked u])on with favor by both the 
English and the natives. The l)ird seems to be 
quite well aware of his importance; for he struts 
up and down the streets fearlessly, often standing 
quietly and with great apparent interest in the 
very midst of a crowd of people. 

These birds, when they have eaten their fill, 
or more properly speaking, when they have eaten 
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all there is to eat, have a comical way of mounting 
upon a post or a fence, or any high place, crossing 
their legs and standing motionless, asleep uutii 
they are i-eady to eat again. 

The soldiers, it is said, used to amuse them- 
selves by feeding to these birds a bone, in which 
was concealed a cartridge, over which was put a 
piece of lighted tinder. 

The bird having swallowed the bone, would 
perch himself in his comical way on some post 
near by, all unconscious of the gunpowder plot 
going on in his innocent stomach. 

By-and-by, the fire reaching the cartridge, an 
explosion would take i)lace with results disastrous 
to the bird. This, no doubt, was very comical; 
but it was rather cruel f lui ; and it is to the credit 
of English authorities, that this amusement has 
been forbidden by law, and a heavy penalty 
demanded of any soldier known to thus injure an 
adjutant. 

So much for Calcutta! If you want to know 
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has every appearance of being built of brick and 
stone, like our own buildings. 

Any one who lives there, we are told, is safe 
from all evil; even the air is holy; indeed, good 
Hindoos would tell you that the city is eighty 
thousand steps nearer heaven than any other place, 
and that whoever dies there is sure to go to 
heaven. 

They would tell you, too, that one e an English- 
man, feeling that he had led a very wretched life, 
traveled all the way to Benares to be made holy, 
and that before he had been there very long he 
was completely changed from a bad man into a 
good one. 

This city is situated along the river, presenting, 
as you look from the opposite side, a front three 
miles or more long. Such a line of temples, and 
towers, minarets, palaces, and broad steps as one 
sees along- this water side I 

Then away up on the cliffs, where the city 
is built, rise high against the sky more palaces, 
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more towers, more minarets, of all ages and of all 
kinds of architecture. Indeed, it Is said that there 
are in this Itoly city more than fifteen hundred 

temples. 




At these ghauts in Benares, the guides are 
very fond of tolling you ot" the old Hindoo custom 
of hnrning widows with their dead husbands. 

This heathenish custom has been forbidden 
by the English government, and any person found 
to have any part in a "suttee" (widow -burning), 
is tried and punished for murder. 

When the custom was in vogue it was carried 
out in this way; the widow, dressed in her very 
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best and richest clothes, at the end of the service, 
lay down beside her husband, declaring her desire 
to be burned with him, and so secure to herself 
the thirty thousand years of paradise promised by 
the Hindoo religion to the wife who should thus 
sacrifice herself. 

She was then bound tightly with ropes, the 
torch was applied, and the dnnns and the cymbals, 
the shouts of the people, and the clanging of the 
tom-toms, drowned the piteous cries of the 
suffering woman. 

Everything in this holy city has some religious 
significance. N^ear one of the ghauts is a well, 
said to have been dug by the Hindoo god, Vishnu, 
himself. If in this water a Hindoo bathes he may 
be sure he has secured for himself complete 
remission of all his sins. Near by the well is a 
shrine in which the pilgrims, who come to the well 
to bathe, may leave their offerings to Vishnu. 

In the early morning the people come down 
to the water^s edge to bathe in the waters of the 
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sacred river. Yery slowly and solemnly, dressed 
in their white robes, do they descend the steps 
and enter the waters. 

Another object of interest is a rock upon 
which is a foot-print of tho god Yishnu. Of 
course this is sacred to every Hindoo. Indeed, 
every inch of Benares is holy ground — every spot 
is rich in some sacred legend. Everywhere are 
temples; everywhere are shrines, until one wonders 
where there is any loom in the city for dwelling 
houses outside the shrines and the temples. 

One mosque — the mosque of Aurenzebe the 
Great, is of peculiar interest. All about it, sitting 
under great umbrellas, are priests waiting to give 
^^ absolution of sins " to the people. 

These umbreHas, at a little distance, look 
much like a colony of toad-stools; and not infre- 
quently do the priests — though it would never do 
to say so in Benares! — look like the toads them- 
selves, gross and fat and sleek as they so often are. 

The Hindoos of Benares, so many a traveler 
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has thought, are very, very respectful to the 
stranger. Indeed, often they will go out into the 
mud and water of the street to give you room to 
pass. You feel almost like begging them not to 
incommode themselves like that, when lo! you are 
told by your guide that they turn out in this 
generous way not to accommodate you — oh no! 
— but to avoid you, to avoid pollution that would 
come to them from so much as coming in contact 
with your clothing in brushing past in a crowded 
thoroughfare. 

One of the i:)eculiar sights of Benares is the 
freedom and security with which sacred cows and 
sacred bulls wander about the streets, helping 
themselves to whatever they please. These bulls 
• and cows are sacred animals, that is, they are 
looked upcm as gods. 

There is one temple sacred especially to 
monkeys. Around this temple live hundreds and 
hundreds of these thieving, destructive, quarreling 
monkc^vs. But no Hindoo would think for a 
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second of interfering with them, for, like the bulls 
and the cows, they are sacred. 

Anywhere about the city you. may see these 
sacred cows pacing up and down in the most 
deliberate manner possible. 

Instead of being frightened at their appearance, 
the Hindoos seem anxious to be near them; for in 
India the cow is considered a very sacred animal, 
and is allowed to do exactly as it likes, because 
they believe that in the form of a cow their beloved 
goddess Bhavani visits them. 

If a cow were to walk into a shop and begin 
munching the fresh fruit and flowers, the owners, 
instead of driving it away, would consider them- 
selves honored to have the dear creature so near 
them. 

So much respected are these cows and bulls that 
a Hindoo would sooner lose his own life than 
give permission for one of them to be killed. 

One day an English gentleman was just pre- 
paring to shoot a bull that had broken into his 



garden, when his Hindoo servant rushed between 
him and the bull, ciying-, " Shoot me, sir, please 
shoot me, but let him gol" 




Of course the gentleman did not shoot his 
servant or the bull either. 

In fact, the Hindoos believe that the touch of 
a cow is sufficient to purify a human bemg from 
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the stain of sin. Perhaps you have heard of the 
king who had committed so many evil deeds, that 
in order to atone for them he had a hollow golden 
cow made. 

Right through the middle of this golden image 
he used to manage somehow to creep, thinking 
that by doing so he was made pure and holy. 

In the city is the temple of Yisvisha, built of 
red stone, ornamented with very fine sculpture. 

Inside of it is the stone statue of a bull; a 
living bull is also constantly kept in the temple. 

What seems more absurd still is that in the 
famous pagoda at Tanjore stands an immense 
stone bull, which true worshippers believe wanders 
out every night to graze in the rich pastures near. 

A rather remarkable feature in connection 
with it is, that within several hundred miles of 
Tanjore not a single rock is to be found of the 
same substance as that of which the bull was 
carved. 

This fact need not astonish us, however, if we 
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can believe what the worshippers say about it. 

They say that when the precious creature was 
first placed in the temple it was quite a little 
thing, but that as it grew so rapidly, the 
Brahmins, in order to stop its growth, drove a nail 
into its head. 

Unless this had been done, they feared it 
would have become too large for its sacred abode. 

According to an old Indian legend, the soul 
of man after death was taken up into the region 
of the sunbeams, lightning, and stars, from whence 
it had to find its way to its heavenly home. 

In order to reach that, it had a great river to 
cross, called the "cloud water," which is supposed 
to flow between this lower world and the bright 
spiiit land. 

Instead, however, of having to plunge alone 
into the misty vapor, a cow came to its aid, con- 
ducting it safe over the Milky Way to the glorious 
realm of Yama and Petris. 

In former times, therefore, a dying person 
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was made, if possible, to grasp the tail of a cow 
as a means of ensuring his salvation. 

You remember the story of Buddha. Just out 
of Benares stand the ruins of old buildings now 
sacred to Buddha. It is said that it was here that 
he began his pious meditations which proved after- 
wards of such great power in India. 

There are two towers a little distance apart 
and the ruins of several small buildings. One, the 
guide will tell you, is where Buddha bathed; 
another is where he washed his clothing, and on 
one flat stone you will be told that the lines and 
cracks show the trace of the clothing as he spread 
it out to dry. 

The ruin is in truth very old, and the sculpture 
on some parts of the base is very fine. There is 
no doubt it was erected in honor of Buddha, for 
it is covered here and there with carvings of the 
lotos flower, which was the emblem of Buddha, 
and on the sides of one of the towers are niches 
in which once stood figures of Buddha. 
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You see, then, the consistency of speaking of 
Benares as the Holy City. Or at least you see that 
it is so — in the eyes of the natives. Why, even 
to be born in this city is an honor and a glory. It 
is told — though possibly it may be only a story 
— that a certain man of Benares was found in 
Calcutta to be a most wretched thief and liar in 
trade. ^^ Away with him ! " cried the indignant 
people. ^^ Touch him not," answered the priest 
solemnly ; " know ye not he was born in the Holy 
City of Benares ? " 

Perhaps it will not be amiss to let our visit 
to Benares, the Holy City, mark the end of our 
journeying in this rich country of India. 

Let us pass now, a little farther to the East — 
only a little — to another country sometimes called 
Farther India, and from there set out for a cruise • 
around among the wonderful islands lying here and 
there about the sea. 



To ayoid fine, this bode should be returned on 
or before the date last stamped below 
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